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Downward Trend |Holding Companies: 


In Foreign Trade 
Prices Retarded 


Shrinkage Smaller Than in 
Domestic Business in Sec- 
ond Quarter, States Com- 
merce Department 


\ 


*Shipments of Cotton, 


Wheat and Oil Heavy 


Volume of Exports Only 22 Per 
Cent Less Than Year Ago and 
That of Imports 16 Per Cent | 
Smaller for Three Months 








The shrinkage in foreign trade was 
smaller than the decline in domestic busi- 
ness, while the downward trend in the 
general average of prices of both export 
and import commodities was perceptibly 
retarded during the second quarter of 1932, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement issued as of Aug. 15. 

Approximately half the reduction in the 
value of exports and more than half the 
decrease in imports was attributable to 
lower price levels. A continued heavy 
shipment of raw cotton, wheat and crude! 
oil and a diminution in exports of a 
mobiles, machinery and other finished | 
products were outstanding nd quarter of | 

| 


| 


| 











| 







in foreign trade in the second quarter of 
1932, it was pointed out. 

Volume of Shipments ' 
i ww The volume of exports in the second 
quarter was only 22 per cent less than in 
the second three months of 1931, while 









stated. The statement follows in full text: 

The outstanding developments in the 
United States foreign trade during the 
second quarter of 1932 were the greater 
Steadiness of commodity prices, particu- 
larly of leading imports, the continuance 
of heavy shipments to foreign countries 
of raw cotton, wheat and crude petroleum, 
and the diminution in exports of automo- 










ticles. The increased volume of these ag- 






ricultural and crude mineral exports 
tended to offset the decline in finished 
manufactures. 





The total physical volume of exports 
was only 22 per cent less in the second 







ter of 1931, while that of imports was 16 
per cent smaller. 
duction and freight car loadings fell off 









foreign trade from a year ago was rela- 
tively less than the decline in domestic 
business. 

Low Prices Cut Total Value 


Approximately half of the reduction in 













xcond quarter of 1931 to $382,000,000 in 
;@ second quarter of 1932, and more than 
«alf of the decrease in imports from $539,- 
000,000 to $350,000,000 was attributable to 
the lower level of prices. 

The downward trend in the general av- 









Commodities was perceptibly retarded dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1932, during 
which period’ a considerable number of 
leading commodities showed a slight in- 
crease in unit value as compared with the 
preceding quarter. Advances in import 
unit values were in sugar, crude and re- 
fined mineral oils, hides and skins, tin, 
raw wool, vegetable oils, cocoa, and tea, 
' and linen fabrics, while for exports they 
were in wheat flour, apples, crude petro- 
leum, kerosene, fuel oil and lumber. 


Raw Cotton Shipments Heavy 

Although raw cotton shipments to for- 
eign countries showed the normal seasonal 
decline during the second quarter of 1932, 
which accounted for the great part of 
the drop in value of total exports as com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1932, they 
continued unusually heavy for this season 
of the year. Raw cotton exports amounted 
to 760,000,000 pounds in comparison with 
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Giving of Premiums 
Spreads in Germany 






Prohibitory Decree Has Effect 
Of Increasing Practice 







Instead of restricting those forms of 

¥ competition “no longer compatible with 
sound business, or which threaten the 
stability of middle class retail stores,” the 
recent German emergency decree banning 


the giving of premiums has had the op- 
posite effect of stimulating widespread dis- 
tribution of premiums, according to the 
Commerce Department’s Specialties Di- 
vision. 

The cause of this stimulation to the pre- 






tion in the prohibitory decree permitting 
a firm to give premiums if it is agreed to 
mark upon them their cost-price and to 
pay this amount to the customers upon 
their demand, in lieu of the premium. 

By marking the prices this way the 
customer is able to figure out exactly 
how much he is paying for premiums and 
it usually proves a bargain, it is said in 
trade circles. Thus it provides a stimulus 
to premium-giving. 

Firms which have adopted the policy of 
giving premiums are the chain grocery 
stores distributing porcelains and kitchen 
ware as premiums. The National Associa- 
tion of Porcelain and Kitchen Ware Re- 
tailers has initiated a so-called “defense” 
campaign against the premium-giving 
grocery stores. It is making every effort 
to develop on a national scale the selling 
by porcelain and kitchen ware stores of 
“defense” coffee and margarine without 
profit, not only to purchasers of porcelain 
and kitchen ware but to all comers, in or- 
der to force the grocery stores to give up 
their practice of distributing premiums.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 
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Ten Parent Organizations Are 


| ject to control in more -or less compli- 


imports were down 16 per cent, it was} 





\the Federal Home Loan Bank Boar 


biles, machinery and other finished ar-| 


quarter. of 1932 than in the second quar- | 
Domestic industrial pro- | 


by about 30 per cent each during this} 
period, indicating that the shrinkage in|} 


ilue of exports from $606,000,000 in the | 


rage of prices of both export and import | 


mium business seems to lie in the excep-, 
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mes' | imited Bank Note 
Power Projects 
ean _ Issue Forecast as 


Effect of Ruling 


‘Short Life of Emergency 
Currency Will Affect 
Policy of National Banks, 
Declares Treasury 


Found to Have Control of 
48 Developments 


PrORtTY-EIGHT major projects licensed 
by the Federal Power Commission 
under the Federal Water Power Act are 
subject to the control of 10 holding com- 
panies, the Commission announced in a| 
statement issued Aug. 13. 
The Commission has made an analysis! 
of 43 operating companies which hold 48 
major licenses. Control has been found to 
be “far flung,” the Commission announces 
in its statement calling attention to a 
formal report soon to be made public. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The forthcoming report of the Federal | 
Power Commission on helding companies 
will contain statistical analyses of 43 op- 
erating companies holding 48 major proj-| 
ect licenses. These 43 companies are sub- 


Additional Expense 


Is Also Considered 


Attorney General Holds Opin-| 
ion That Glass-Borah Provi-| 
sion Compels Retirement of 
Notes at End of Three Years | 





cated‘ systems leading up to 10 top com- 
panies. | Saar en 

The whole set-up is that of 10 large| Issuance of new notes by national banks 
groups, within each of which a relatively | under the Glass-Borah amendment to the 
Home Loan Bank Act probably will be 
;somewhat discouraged by the ruling of 


the Attorney General which requires all 
such new notes to be retired by July 22, 

1935, according to opinions expressed 
| orally, Aug. 13, at the Treasury Depart- 
| ment. 

In a ruling made public by the Treasury 
Department, the Attorney General, Will- 
}iam D. Mitchell, held that Congress in- 
|tended the new paper currency issuec 
| under the amendment to be retired at the 
‘end of three years. The law did not mean, 
|in his opinion, that the issuance privi- 
|lege should last three years and the cir- 


Chairman and Secretary culation privilege run indefinitely. (A 
summary of the ruling was printed in 


Appointed in Perfecting the issue of Aug. 13. The full text ap- 
Its Organization | pears below.) 


Full Complement Doubtful 


| 

Doubt was expressed orally at the Treas- 
ury Department concerning the probabil- 
ity of the national banks now ever issu- 


[Continued .on Page 6, Column 2.] 





Home Loan Board 
Formulating Policie 
On Banking System 


Administrative Assistant to 





7 | 
Appointment of A. R. Gardner, of Olym-| 
pia, Wash., as administrative assistant | 


to the chairman, and William E. Mur-|ing the full $900,000,000 of new notes 
ray, of Rock Falls, Ill., as secretary of | which the Glass-Borah amendment. makes 
d | possible by legalizing as national bank 
! 7 *|note collateral all Government bonds 
was announced, Aug. 13, by Franklin W.| bearing not more than 3% per cent in- 
Fort, chairman, as the first steps\taken| terest. Formerly only 2 per cent Govern- 
| by the Board in perfecting its administra- lment bonds were eligible. 
| tive organization. Additional oral information made avail- 
The Board had delayed taking up ques- able follows: 
| tions of its own organization until it had| Costs of issuing the new notes might 
|had time to consider some of the major) be, increased indirectly by the Attorney 
|problems in connection with formulating | General’s ruling. Government bonds bear- 
| policies of the new New Home Loan Bank | ing interest between 2 and 3%s per cent, 
system over which it has supervision, Mr.| Which are now being used as note col- 
Fort stated orally. lateral, will in many cases have to be liq- 
Process of Fixing Districts }uidated at the end of three years to se- 


re 1 fo emen he 
Simultaneously with announcement of —— Cy SNES ot. Sm 


| the appointments, Mr. Fort stated orally | 
that the Board had felt it was moving | 
toward solution of its problem relating to! 
'delimitation of regional bank districts} 
He added, however, that there “was noth- 
ing final,” because of the necessity for us- 
ing approximations in all calculations at 
| this time. 

“We know,” he continued, “that there! 
are ample mortgages eligible for discount, | 
in the country, and working from that 
premise ‘we are gradually arriving at cer- 
tain tentative conclusions. 

“In the original designation of the pre- | 
| scribed districts, there will necessarily be 
a large element of approximation. There 
has to be this guess at the start. Right 
now, the Board is engaged in making 
various calculations of States and consid- | 
ering them on the basis of 8 or 12 districts | 
jor intermediate numbers between the! 


minimum and maximum provided by law.” 
No Action on Bank Sites Turning Over All of Walla- 
The chai i invi | Pp ° e 
airman’s attention was invited to | pai Reservation Unfair to 
State, Says Governor 
> 


' 
| 


Sale Less Probable 

The liquidating price during a period 
of selling may be lower, than the pricc 
at which the bonds were purchased dur- 
ing their recent upward movement. In- 
; directly this potential price differential 
would add to the cost of issuance. 

Most of the new notes issued to date 
have, gone to large metropolitan national 
banks. The increases in money stocks 
| have not been as diffuse as anticipated by 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Return of Indian Land 
Protested in Arizona 


reports in circulation that the Board 
would not designate any city which is the | 
lovation of a Federal reserve bank for the | 
site of a home loan bank. | Te 

“Those reports have come to me,” he Phoenix, Ariz., Aug. 13. 
replied. “Some sentiment has been ex- A protest against the proposal for the 
pressed along that line, but ‘there has| Federal Government to turn over to the 
been absolutely no decision reached on Indians all lands in the Wallapai Indian 
it to date. In fact, it ought to be em-| reservation has been made by Governor 
phasized again, there is nothing final on | George W. P. Hunt, who pointed out that 
any district or any city. It is still g|such action would remove more than 400,- 
question that is open.” |000 acres from the tax rolls of the State 

The announcement of appointments fol- | and of Mohave and Cocenino counties. 
lows in full text: | The land in question is owned by the 

A. R. Gardner, of Olympia, Wash., has| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
been named administrative assistant to|through the “checkerboard” land grants 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. |made to it when the railroad was built 

Mr. Gardner is at present with the Re-| across northern Arizona. On the Wallapai 
construction Finance Corporation, in|reservation the odd-numbered sections 
charge of applications from building and | were given to the railroad and the even- 
loan associations. |numbered to the Indians. Recently the 

He was formerly executive secretary of | Attorney General of the United States 
the State of ‘Washington Savings and Loan | held that the rights of the railroad are 
League, with headquarters in Olympia.| superior to those of the Indians. 

Prior to that he was head of the De-| Ina letter to Senator,Ashurst (Dem.), of 
partment of Efficiency of the State of} Arizona, Governor Hunt expressed his op- 
Washington, which supervises State banks, | position to “any such misguided action as 
trust companies, and building and loan! that suggested by the Indiana Rights 
associations. | Association,” providing for turning over 

He was secretary to Governor Hartley,! the railroad land to the Indians. 
of Washington, after 15 years as editor! “In my opinion, the Governor 





said, 
| 
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Opening of Schools on Saturdays 
To Aid Adult Workers Proposed 


us opening of the doors of public 
schools of the Nation on Saturdays 
to extend educational opportunities to 
millions of Americans economically and 
socially handicapped by meager train- 
ing was predicted by L. R. Alderman, 
Chief of the Service Division at the 
United States Office of Education, in an | 
oral statement Aug. 13. The prgposal 
is in direct line with the solution of 
some of the problems arising from the 
present economic emergency, he said. 

The proposal fits in harmoniously with | 
the trend toward the five-day week plan 
being introduced by industry and offers 
the greatest opportunity the schools | 
have ever had for an extension of adult 
| education, Mr. Alderman said. 

“The term Saturday school,” Mr. 
Alderman continued, “probably will be 
as much used in the future as is the 
term five-day week employment. It will 
come to be associated with the five-day 
week, and no doubt will grow in favor 
as the five-day week grows in popularity, 


“The Saturday school will give mean- 
ing to the five days of labor. It will 
enable the worker to adjust his life to 
his environment.” 

The following additional information 
concerning the proposal was supplied: 

There are in the United States 247,289 
high and elementary school buildings 
supported by the taxpayers. These 
buildings are used probably not more 
than 30 hours per week on an average 
and are closed on Saturday. 

These public secondary and elemen- 
tary school buildings are valued at $5,- 
221,056,063 and contain equipment valued 
at $460,848,776. This represents an in- 
vestment by the general public. At 
present Only a fraction of the popula- 
tion in need of training are being bene- 
fited by them. The present economic 
emergency has focused attention on the 
schools and the part they must take in 
the national readjustment. There prob- 


! 
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| panies in the United States sold 5,578,446 


Sales of Road Oil 


Improve for Year 


Total Is More Than One-fourth 


Greater Than in Preced- 
ing Twelve Months 


ALES of road oil in the United States 
increased more than one-fourth last 
year, according to a statement Aug. 13 by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. Petroleum refiineries are using 
more domestic crude for making road oil, 
as little more than half as much was man- 
ufactured from foreign crude in 1931 as in 
1930, it was pointed out. 

The value of road oil sales was reduced 
6 per cent last year because of cheaper 
prices. The statement follows in full text: 

Greater use during 1931 of low-cost 
bituminous types of surfacing, especially 
in the construction of secondary roads, in- 
creased the sale of road oil more than 
one-fourth. Petroleum refining com- 


& 


barrels of road oil in 1930 and 7,170,102 
barrels in 1931, according tO statistics com- 
piled by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. 

Although the quantity of road oil sold 
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Influence of Output 


Of Latin-American Oil 
On Markets Analyzed 








Place in Refined Products , 
Industry: Not Level With tivities are intended to supplement or aid 


Crude Production, Says 
Commerce Department 


| 
| 


Latin: American influence on world mar-| Government prosecution of offenders who | 
kets for refined petroleum products has} properly should be prosecuted in the State | 
failed to keep pace with its position as @| courts,” the Department asserted. 


producer of crude petroleum which, in| 


1931, amounted to 15 per cent of world 
production, according to an analysis of the 
petroleum business made public, Aug. 14, 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Without attempting to give the reasons | 
for the situation, the Department an- 
nouncement called attention to the fact 
that the largest crude producers among 
the Latin, American countries haye no im- 
portant commercial production of refined 
products, except in minute quantities 
strictly for home markets. 


ws Production in Argentina 


Argentina was recorded as the only na- 
tion with important refining operations, 
and all of those products are used at home, 
along with about an equal amount of 
stocks refined from crude imported for 
that purpose. 

The analysis of the Latin American 
}petroleum trade follows in full text: 

Latin America’s growing contribution to 
the world’s petroleum supply comes from 
eight countries, six of which, including ‘the 
most important, are in the continent of 
South America. On the whole, operations 
and output tended to increase in these 
countries up to 1929, when their produc- 
tion reached a peak total of 235,424,000 
\barrels of crude oil, The two succeeding 
years have shown a general decline. 


Decline in Mexico Continues 
Exceptions to the rule are Mexico, whose 
decline in production has been continuous 
since 1921, and Argentina, which had a 
noticeable advance in crude output last 
year. The production figures of Trinidad 
and Ecuador are less important but have 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 15, 1932 


‘Strict’ Economy 


|\Criminal Prosecutions to Be T 


'Prohibition Activities 


| sary, to avoid failure of justice, for the 


| issued to all of its officials. 





YEARLY 
INDEX 


Entered as Second Class 


titer at 
the Post Office, Washin ‘i 


m, D. 


Gaining in Favor 


Urged in Federal 
Judicial System 


\More Than 240 Commodities 
Shipped By This Means in 
Year, Survey Shows 


HE growing popularity of air express for 
° | the speedy transportation of a+ wide 
Restricted Where Pos-| range of commodities throughout the 


s ountry, is shown by a study made public 
sible, Department of Jus- $y the: 


| by the Department of Commerce Aug. 13, 
tice Says in Circular | which listed more than 240 different com- 


|modities shipped by air during the cal- 
endar year 1930. This is the first time 
| such a study has been compiled. 
| More than 55 per cent of all air — 
| shipments reported over the period of the 
Not to Be Relaxed | study originated in the Midwest, including 
Sticke |the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
4 | Iowa, Ohio, Wisconsin and Kentucky. The | 
Would Produce Chaos, Attor-| Central Atlantic States contributed 11 per 
‘ cent of the total, the Pacific Southwes 
ney General Asserts and |14 per cent, and the New England group 
Points Out Many Other Cases |4 per cent. 


Valuable papers, news and advertising ; 
Belong Solely to States — | 


| matter, jewelry, furs, silks, films and pho- 
|tographs, automobile parts, electrical 
Under pressure of the “strictest econ-| goods, women’s garments, cut flowers and | 


omy,” the Department 6f Justice will con- |COmmercial samples of various sorts, are | 
fine its criminal prosecution activities | 
more closely to cases requiring Federal | 
participation, but “where the State au- | 
thorities neglect, refuse, or fail for any | 
reason to do their duty, it may be neces- 
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New Field Division 
Reports Improved 


Regulation of Radio 





Federal Government to take over cases | 
which really do not belong to it,” the De- 
partment announced Aug. 14 in a circular | 








In certain types of criminal offenses, | 


he circular stated, the Government's ac-"| Strict Maintenance of Assign- | 
ed Frequencies in Broad- 
casting Said to Better 


Service of Stations 


the authority of the States but many of | 
these cases properly belong to the States. 
“There has been too great a tendency in 
recent years to assume for the Federal | 





The Federal Radio Commission’s re- 
cently created Division of Field Operations 
4 reports that with broadcasting and com- 

No Relaxation in Prohibition {mereial communication stations maintain- 
Regarding the enforcement of prohi- ing strictly their assigned frequencies, 





| bition, the Department declared that there radio generally is now better regulated 


will be no relaxation in this direction.| than ever before, it was stated orally at 
“Such a course is unthinkable” so long the Commission Aug. 13. 
as the present. constitutional and statu-/ Broadeasting stations’ response to the | 
tory provisions remain in effect. To re#!frequfney-maintenance order has been 
lax in the enforcement of the Federal | excellent, it was declared, while the new 
law, without substitution of any lawful| division in regular tests and checks -has 
State control, would produce chaos and| noticed very few violations of frequency 
an orgy of uncontrolled excesses.” | control regulations by commercial stations. 
The Department's circular, which was | Means Better Radio Service 
pened by the ‘Attorney General, William | +r, folowing additional information 
y chell, follows in full text: | ' > 
was made available orally and in Com 
The Department is faced with the need mission records: 
for the most diligent efforts to prevent} ‘This strict adherence to regulations 
waste, and insure the economical use Of| means beter radio service to the listening 
current appropriations to enable us | public and to various business services de- 
discharge our functions without a defi-| pendent upon commercial stations. Never 
ciency. During the last six months of the | since the Commission was organized in 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, the most} j997 has radio been so well regulated, 
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Airplane Express |President Calls 


Conference on 
Aids to Business 


Committees of 12 Reserve 
Districts Summoned for 
Consideration of National 
Economic Problems 


Coordinated Plan 


Will Be Objective 


Spreading and Increase of Em- 
ployment, and Availability 
Of Credits for Expanding 
Consumption to Be Studied 


President Hoover announced Aug. 14 
that he has called a National Conference 
of the business and industrial committees 
for the 12 Federal Reserve Districts, to 
convene Aug. 26, to organize a “concerted 
program of action along the whole eco- 
nomic front” looking to stimulation of 
economic recovery. 

The conference, the President said, will 


consider means and methods available for 
general advancement, wider expansion of 
credit where consumption of goods is as- 
sured, expansion of railway repair and 
maintenance work, and methods of further 


| spreading available employment and of ex- 


panding employment. 
World Meeting Is Topic 


Other “possible questions” which will 
come before the conference, the President 
said, will include the forthcoming world 
economic conference, protection of bond 
holders and mortgage renewals, and other 
subjects. 

The President’s statement follows in full 
text: 

I have called a national conference for 
Aug. 26 of the Business and Industrial 
Committees of the 12 Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts for the purpose of crganizing a con=- 
certed program of action along the whole 
economic front. The conference will deal 
with specific projects where definite ac- 
complishinents in business, agri€ulture and 
employment can be attained and will co 


|ordinate the mobilization of private and 


governmental instrumentalities to that 
end. 

On July 29 I announced that preliminary 
conversations” wére in progress between 
responsible heads of the government in- 
strumentalities and private groups in busi< 
ness and industry as to such a program, 
and that at a later time I would announce 
the date of a conference for a more defin- 
ite development of these ideas. The areas 
of positive and definite action have been 
further expiored by informal discussions 





— ae necessary to prevent | and never has the public received such 
: y: } good radio service. 
Commercial stations are serving busi- 
f ness on with _— _—: and pene 
hear _|mess has become dependent upon ese 
See eee oo — ats | services. Radiotelegraph, radiotelephone, 
judges, a prospective deficiency in the | ™aritime, aviation, police, motion picture, 
funds for the operation of Federal courts 29d other industrial services are impor- 
was avoided. The Bureau of Prisons, by | ‘ant activities of the\radio industry. 
careful administrative effort, saved out of | Broadcasting Not Only Concern 
its appropriations and returned to the; ‘There is the general impression that 
Treasury over $1,000,000. All these ef-| broadcasting is the chief concern of the 
forts deserve and have commendation. Commission. Broadcasting is only one of 
1. The Present Fiscal Year Presents a|the howling, squealing children of the 
Need for Even Greater Economy. We can-|Commission’s large radio family, some of 
not allow the public business to suffer | which progeny require a great deal more 
nor let crime go unpunished, but with|thought and care in their bringing up 


Prospective Deficiency Avoided 
I am glad to say that as a result o 





|snown regular annual advances for the 
|past four years. Bolivia first appeared 
{among the producing countries in 1930. 

| The entire Latin American crude pro- 
| duction formed_16 per cent of the world 
total in 1928, 1929, and 1930, and dropped 
| to 15 per cent last year with the world de- 
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Passenger Traffic 
By Air Increasing 


Gain of Fifth Is Recorded for 
First Half of Year 


A total of 22,201,395 miles |were flown 
during the first six months of the cur- 
rent year and 217,274 passengers were 
carried, gains in both instances of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent contrasted with 
the same period in 1931, according to a 
report of the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce made public 
Aug. 13. Express carried during the same 
period amounted to 441,137 pounds. 

The report follows in full text: 

Scheduled air transport services operat- 
ing in the United States flew 22,201,395 
miles and carried 217,274 passengers and 
441,137 pounds of express during the first 
six months of 1932, according to the re- 
sults from a preliminary survey made by 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

The number of passengers carried rep- 
resented an increase of 47,458 over the 
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Readers’ Summary 





.. » of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’) § um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 


the reader. 
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reduced appropriations the strictest econ-\than the broadcasting child. There are 
omy is required. l only = kilocycles - a 
2. Reduction in Appropriations Without |>and, but over 30,000 useful kilocycles 
Reduction in Functions. Unlike some of |°Utside that band from which assign- 
the other departments, reduction in our ™ents are made to stations for other te 
appropriations has not been accompanied | P9Ses. Hence, broadcasting occupies only 
with any reduction in the function or \# small portion of the radio spectrum. 
work of the department. There has been | Aviation Requests 
no reduction by Congress in the ¢ivil liti-| Each year the Commission receives 
gation of the Government. On the con-| hundreds of applications for:licenses for 
trary, during the last session there has aviation stations on airplanes and on the 
been enacted the usual grist of measures | ground uséd for the dispatch and control 
granting jurisdiction to the Federal courts|of planes and the. safety of life. 
to entertain claims against the Govern-| year the Commission receives hundreds of 
ment, and the public building program applications for licenses for stations on all 
has enlarged rather than reduced the eivil | the ships of our great merchant marine. 
litigation begun by the Government. Not) yearly it receives thousands of applica- 
only has there been no repeal of any tions from the amateurs of this country 
Federal criminal statutes, but new laws| who are rendering a very unique and in- 
have been enacted defining new offenses | teresting service. 
against the Government. | It receives hundreds of applications 
Civil and Criminal Dockets from the radio communication companies 
3. Civil Cases. The Government's civil | for stations to transmit telegrams between 
litigation includes the defense of suits| cities of our country and to foreign lands. 
brought against the United States to ob-|It receives hundreds of applications for 
tain money from the Treasury, and the | experimental frequencies from the organi- 
| 
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Export Trade im Grates Increased 


In Year as Food Sales Are Steady 


The announcement called attention 
to the fact that measurement of the 
exports, by dollar value showed a de- 
cline from the preceding year. It men- 
tioned, however, that throughout the 
12 months covered by the analysis of 
foodstuff exports, the level of prices 
remained at a point unusually low. 


LTHOUGH the total American ex- | 

ports in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1932, showed a decline from the pre- 
ceding 12 months, the Department of 
Commerce announced, Aug. 14, that the 
quantity of grains, feeds and fodder 
registered an increase and exports of 
foodstuffs as a whole “remained fairly 


steady” by compafison. | The announcement follows in full 

As a result of the increase shown in text: 
the items mentioned, they constituted | The United) States export trade in 
approximately one-third of the total | grains, feed, and fodders, and nuts 


registered an increase in the fiscal year 
enned June 30, 1932, as compared with 
a year ago. In several other classes of 
foodstuffs the quantity exported re- 
mained fairly steady, but owing to lower 
world prices the value of exports de- 


value of all exports of stuffs last year, 
the announcement said. All grains, ex- 
cepting barley, showed “decided in- 
creases” in the export trade. 

An oral statement at the Depart- 
ment, in connection with the figures and | 


announcement, was to the effe. that | creased more than. the quantity. Meat 
significance attaches to the increased | products showed a decrease in both 
| export trade in grains because of con- | quantity and value. The total value 


tinued efforts to dispose of surpluses in | Of all foodstuffs exported’ was $316,990,- 





this country. Foreign competition with | 000, as compared with $457,179,000 a 
American products abroad, together year ago. ; 

lowered buying power in many of the Grain and grain products comprised 
hitherto important export markets have | approximately one-third of the total 


value of all exports,of foodstuffs. 
decided increase was shown in 


A 


the 


combined to slow down this country’s 
sales in the last few years. The move- 
ment in the last 12-month period, 


therefore, was looked upon as important, \ [Continued on Page &. Column Ld 


Each | 





between representatives of various groups 
and industries with government officials 
during the past two weeks. 


Preliminary Session Planned 


Twelve committees representing the Fed- 
eral Reserve districts were established 
some weeks ago. I have asked the chair- 
men of these committees, together with 
the government officials set out below to 
meet in Washington the day before the 
conference for the purpose of preliminary 
preparaticn of the program and organi- 
zation of the conference: 

Members of the Organization Commit- 
| tee are: 

Carl P. Dennett, Chairman, Boston Dis< 
trict; Owen D. Young, Chairman, New 
York District; George H. Houston, Chair- 
man, Philadelphia District; L. B. Williams, 
Chairman, Cleveland District; Edwin C, 
Graham, Chairman, Richmond District; 
George S. Harris, Chairman, Atlanta Dis- 
trict; Sewell L. Avery; Chairman, Chicago 
District; J. W. Harris, Chairman, St. 
Louis District; George D. Dayton, Chair- 
man, Minneapolis District; Joseph F. Por= 
ter, Chairman, Kansas City District; Frank 
Kell, Chairman, Dallas District; K. R. 
Kingsbury, Chairman, San Francisco Dis- 
trict; Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of 
Agriculture; Roy D. Chapin, Secretary of 
Commerce; W. N. Doak, Secretary of La- 
bor; Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Fed 
eral Reserve Board; Atlee Pomerene, 
Chairman, Reconstruction Corporation; 
Paul Bestor, Chairman, Farm Loan Board; 
Franklin Fort, Chairman, Federal Home 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Movie Film Shipped 
Abroad Decreases 


Higher Proportion of Negatives 
Sent to Save on Duty 


American film exporters are reducing 
shipping and tariff costs by sending nega= 
tive sound films abroad to be made into 
positives in the foreign countries, as is 
indicated by an increase of more than 
1,000,000 feet in exports of these negatives 
in the first half of the year, according to 
a statement issued Aug. 13 by the Desa 
partment of Commerce. 

Total shipments overseas of sound and 

silent motion pictures declined in the 
first six months of 1932 as compared with 
| the corresponding period of last year, ag 
did exports of motion picture and sound 
| equipment. 
Sound film positives have dropped off 
|}in the foreign trade, yet a tabulation ace 
companying the statement shows in- 
creased shipments to 7 of the 12 leading 
markets. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Amercian exports. of sound and silent 
motion pictures for the first six months 
of 1932 amounted to 80,596,502 linear feet, 
having a declared value of $2,176,923, as 
against 100,239,557 feet, valued at $2,801,< 
| 426, for the same period of 1931, according 
to preliminary figures. The greater por= 
tion of this decrease is fuond in the ex 
ports of silent positive film, which totaled 
5,715,075 feet, valued at $140,384, as come 


[Continued on Page 5, Column @@ . 
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| ffic in Liquor 
Not in Open, Says 
F ’ Federal Director 


Prohibition Bureau Becom- 
ing More Efficient, Mr. 
Woodcock Declares at W. 
Cc. T. U. Convention 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 14.—Declaring that 
the liquor traffic has been driven to cover 
h the work of the Bureau of Pro- 
bition, Amos W. W. Woodcock, Director 
of the Bureau, in an address here today 
before a convention of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, said “the 
purchaser must now seek it out.” and 
that “that is the first effect of law en- 
forcement.” 
. “There is practically ho open sale of 
intoxicating liquor in the United States,” 
he said. 

“Tt is a mistake to suppose that the 
cause of national prohiibtion rests with 
the Bureau of Prohibition. It has its 
definite field and I believe it is growing 
in efficiency. But, however we improve its 
efficiency, its fiéld is a limited one. I 
think I can summarize this idea by saying 
that the law can be an effective instru- 
ment against the commerce in intoxicating 
liquor. It is not an effective instrument 
in its present development, directly against 
the mere use of intoxicating liquor, though 
by operating against the supply it of 
course affects the use” 

Increased Efficiency Foreseen 

Mr. Woodcock’s address follows 
part: 

“Your organization believes in national 
prohibition. In two years of close study 
of this problem I have never detected the 
slightest note of self-seeking among you. 
Your organization is absolutely disinter- 
ested. The eye must be singularly dim 
which does not see supreme beauty in 
such devotion. I have no doubt that your 
influence will prevail; as certainly as 
the magnetic needle eventually points 
straight to the pole no matter how vio-| 
lently it may be caused to tremble and 
gyrate. 

“The Bureau of Prohibition is not a 
Jarge organization—that is, about one in- 
vestigator for each 55,000 people and cost- 
ing about 9 cents per annum per capita 
in direct appropriation and about 4 cents 
per capita when the fines and penalties 
are deducted from the appropriation. It 
is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the cause of national prohibition rests | 
with the Bureau of Prohibition. It has| 
its definite field and I believe it is grow-| 
ing in efficiency. | 

Field Declared Limited 

“But, however we improve its efficiency, | 

its field is a limited one. I think I can) 


& 


in in}. 





law can be an effective instrument against 
the commerce in intoxicating liquor. It 
is not an effective imstrument, in its| 
present development, directly against the | 
mere use of intoxicating liquor, though 


summarize this idea by saying that aes | 
1 


by operating against the supply it of | |) 


course effects the use. The reason is that | 
the Fourth and Fifth Amendments to 
the Constitution protect the individual | 


and self-incrimination and the National 
Prohibition Act restricts the search of 
private -houses to cases where there have 
been sales. 
“The private violator is the real prob- | 
lem of national prohibition although he} 
is almost immune from the direct action | 
of the law itself. He is, however, sus- 
ceptible and highly sensitive to the influ-| 
ences of custom, public opinion, education | 
and all of the so-called moral influences. 
“Our legal system leaves him a circle of 
immunity from the law itself. A steel ball 
in a sealed glass box may not be picked) 
up by a pair of pincers on the outside of | 


the box. But a magnet though kept out- | the ages of 4 and 6 years is not in conflict | erously treated by the Government. They published report. 
|have much more land than they use use- | 


side the protecting glass can cause the 
ball to move at will. The pincers repre- 
sent the law. The magnet those intangi-| 
ble influences that really form and shape | 
our lives. 


Asserts Individuals Responsible 
“Moreover, there is another angle to this | 
problem. Not only is the individual rea- 
sonably secure in his private violation; he 
also is entirely responsible for the public 
violation—that is, the commerce in intoxi- 
cating liquor. He supplies the demand. 
He tempts others to enter the unlawful 
traffic. Experience shows that the com- | 
mercial violator is eventually caught and 
sent to jail. The real responsibility for 
his being there mey justly rest upon these | 
same private violators. 
“It would be a little illogical for govern- | 
ment in its schools to teach the beauties | 
of culture and at the same tini® through | 
its licensing department set up an in- 
decent show. It would be a little illogical | 
for governments in its schools to teach 
the evils of gambling and through its 
licensing department set up gambling 
halls. It would seem a little illogical for 
some 46 of the 48 States to have laws! 
requiring the teaching of the harm of 
alcohol, and through the licensing depart- 
ments set up places whose profits come 
from the sale of as much liquor as pos- 

sible. 

Urges Further Education 

“Of course, the answer is immediately | 
made that ease of access to liquor tends) 
to moderation and not excess. No doubt) 
there are many individual cases that may} 
be cited which would seem ‘to prove this 
rule. However, down through 1914, the) 
last normal year before national prohibi- 
tion, the per capita consumption of in- 
toxicating liquor in this country was in- 
creasing. 

“Education is not yet powerful enough 
to combat the commercial instincts of a 
Saloon-keeper. All the evidence is in fa- 
vor of two forces being necessary to secure 
temperance—restraint upon the commerce, 
education for the consumer. In all the 
welter of talk about prohibition and pro- 
hibition reform, I do not believe that 
truth can be successfully controverted. 

“I believe the Bureau is doing an effi- 
cient task within the means that have 
been allotted to it. It has driven the 
liquor traffic to cover. There is practi- 
cally no open sale of intoxicating liquor 
in the United States. I do not mean to} 
say it is not being sold. It is. The dif- 
ference is that the purchaser must seek 
it out. It is not offered to him. This is 
the first effect of law enforcement. 

“I can not give you a complete picture 
of the aims and purposes and limits of 
the Bureau without referring to one mat- 
ter which is vital when we are estimating 
what the law can reasonably be expected 
to do. The States have a concurrent re- 
sponsibility. The key to every localsitua- 
tion can be found in inquiring what the 
State is doing there. 

“There are four methods of State co- 
operation. The first and most simple is 
for the State to enforce its own laws in 
its own courts. I believe that every State 
has some law available for the control 
ef the traffic in intoxicating liquor. It is 
extremely difficult, however, to present any 
exact facts as to what is being done. There 


| | 


gnerally against unreasonable seaiphes | I! 


| aid to be given by the State to the cause 


| tion is in no sense restrictive.” 


Scientists Develop Plan 


| stem, in transit. 


|for a public-service 


| Colorado, Illinois, Nebraska, New Hamp- 


| kota, Washington and Wyoming. 


|lations to Federal investigators. 


| Federal cases were made as a result of in- 
| formation supplied in this way, that is to 
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Agriculture and Food 


Products 


Exports of grain increased in last fiscal 

year, says Department of nes 1s 
e 1, col. 

Cold storage holdings of commodities de- 

cline from level of year ago. ‘3 
col. 


Page 
Services performed by Bureau of icul- 


tural Economics to facilitate marketing of 


cotton crop discussed by Chief of Cotton 

Marketing Division, Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, Department of ——— one 
e 8, col. 

Scientists develop way to prevent grapes 

from shattering from stem in transit. 

Page 2, col. 2 


Aviation 


Passenger traffic by air increases third in 
first half of year. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Air express service gaining in pulari 
with a0 different commodities shipped ik 
Page 1, col. 6 


year, survey shows. 
Banks and Banking 


- Personnel of special commission to study | 


Mississippi bank laws is announced. 
Page 7, col. 7 
Two administrative officers appointed by 
Home Loan Bank Board. 5 3 
e 1, col. 


Pag' 

Limited issue of new bank notes is fore- 
cast by Treasury Department as effect of 
ruling of Attorney General that emergency 
currency must be returned at end of three 
years. : . 

e 1, col. 3 

Superintendent of Banks appointed in Ari- 
zona. 

Page 7, col, 1 

Individual debits decrease during week. 

Page 7, col. 1 

Changes in status of State banks in the 
Teserve system. Page 7, col. 1 

Changes in status of State banks. 

Page 7, col. 1 

Availability of credit to be discussed at 
conference called by President. 

Page 1, col. 7 


Citizenship 


Employment of minor resident of State 
as Federal employe with domicile in Wash- 
ington, D. C., does not impair citizenship in 
Michigan and right to vote at maturity. 

Page 2, col. 4 


Corporation Finance 


Oklahoma, subdivisions to ask relief loans 
from Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Page 7, col. 4 
Current Law 
Latest decisions of Federal and State 


co" 
Page 4, col. 2 


‘“‘yeation 


Proposal to open public schools on Sat- 
urdays to aid adult workers discussed by 
Federal Office of Education. 

Page 1, col. 2 

Library of Congress, accessions listed. 

‘a! e 4, col. 7 

Qualifications desirable for leadership in 
vocational education discussed by Vice 
Chairman, Federal Board for 


Education. 
Page 8, col. 3 
Ruling holds that teacher can not waive 
sights under New Jersey Tenure of Office 
vaw, and is entitled to reappointment. 
Page 5, col. 7 
Pennsylvania law providing for education 
of children above age of 6 years held not to 
conflict with law ae for education of 
children between 4 and years in kinder- 
garten. 


Vocational 


Page 2, col. 2 


F-»orting and Importing 


Shrinkage in foreign trade smaller than 
decline in domestic business while down- 
ward trend in prices of export and import 
commodities was perceptibly retarded in 
second quarter of this year, Department of 
Commerce reports e 

Page 1. col. i 


year, says Department of Commerce. 


Exports of motion picture films lower for 
half year with increasing proportion of neg- 


rtation cost. 
_ Page 1, col. 7 


Federal Courts 
Missouri Motor Carrier Act held valid; 
te 





Exports of grain increased in last fiscal | 
Page 1, col. 5) 


atives shipped to save on duty and trans- | 


Schwartzman Service, Inc., v. Stahl; District 
Court, Western District of Missouri. 


Page 4, col. 3 
Foreign Relations 


President appoints Norman Armour, of 
New Jersey, as Minister to Haiti. : 1 
, col, 


e 
Personnel changes in the fore service 
announced by the Department of State. 
Page 3, col. 4 


General Business Conditions 


Shrinkage in foreign trade smaller than 
decline in domestic business while down- 
ward trend in prices of export and import 
commodities was ee ee in 
second quarter of is year, partment of 

| Commerce reports, 
| Page 1, col. 1 

Business conditions abroad analyzed by 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 6, col. 4 

Weekly review of domestic trade issued by 
Department of Commerce, 

. Page 7, col. 3 

Coordination of National economic activ- 
ities to be considered at conference between 

| President and committees from all Federal 
Reserve districts. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Congressional committee on competition 
of Government agencies with private busi- 
ness holds hearing at Lawton, Okla. 

Page 2, col. 7 

Services performed by Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics to. facilitate marketing. of 
cotton crop discussed by Chief of Cotton 
Marketing Division, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Government Finance 


“Strictest’ economy in Department of 
Justice urged by Attorney General Mitchell. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Comparative analysis of receipts 
penditures at United States easury 
close of business Aug. 11, 


Health 


Tests of physical fitness of children to 
resume studies in Connecticut schools dis- 
cussed by Commissioner of Health, State of 
| Connecticut. 


at 
Page 7, col. 5 


Page 8, col. 1 
| Benefits of water treatment in mental 
cases are discussed by Petra E. Nelson, of 
| Kankakee Hospital, State of Illinois. 
| Page 8, col. 5 
| Rate of mortality declines in large cities 
| for week to Aug. 6. 

Page 3, col. 7 


‘Immigration 
| American representations made to Mexico 


| tegarding illegal entry of Chinese into Ari- 
zona. 


Page 3, col. 2 
‘Indian Affairs 


Proposal to turn over to Indians all lands 
in Wallapal Reservation protested by Ari 
zona Governor. 3 


Page 1, col. 


Insurance 


South Dakota and Nebraska Insurance 
Commissioners act against proposed in- 
creases in the rates on workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. 

Page 5, col. 5 

Proceeds of life insurance policy ruled 
subject to inheritance tax when beneficiary 
agrees as to disposal under will. 

Page 5, col. 6 

Nebraska Supreme Court holds that in- 
; surance agent does not need to return com- 
mission to company in case of cancellation 
| of policy unless specific provision is made in 
| the agency contract. 





Page 5, col. 7 

Indiana clarifies status of “special char- 
ter” insurers. 

Page 5, col. 6 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 5 
Iron and Steel 


Polish steel industry seeking to reorganize 
| foundry syndicate. 





Page 3, col. 6 
| Law Enforcement 


Bureau of Investigation, Department of 
| Justice, invites local agencies in Canada and 
United States to participate in international 








No Minimum School Age 
Fixed by Pennsylvania Law 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 13. 


The section of the Pennsylvania School | 
Code authorizing school districts to estab- 
lish kindergartens for children between | 


with a section of the Stafe Constitution 
providing that the General Assembly shall | 
provide a system of public schools wherein | 
all children “above the age of 6 years” | 


may be educated, according to an opinion 


|of the Pennsylvania Department of Jus- 


tice. | 
The constitutional provisions was in-| 


| serted, the opinion explains, for the pur- | 


pose of prescribing a minimum amount of 


of education. 

“We find,” it is stated,“no evidence of 
an intent to limit the Commonwealth to 
that minimum. The language of the sec- | 


To Stop Grape Shattering 


“Shatterproofing” grapes is one of the 
latest accomplishments of scientists of the | 
Department of Agriculture and one which | 
may save grape growers of the United 
States thousands of dollars annually. | 


Shippers lost large sums yearly from | 
grapes which “shatter,” or break from the | 
Dr. Charles Brooks, of | 
the Department, has discovered in labora- | 
tory experiments that subjecting the) 
grapes to carbon dioxide gas before they 
are placed in the refrigerator car prevents 
much of this shattering. He has applied 
patent, which will 
make the method free for anyone to use. 

Carlot shipments of grapes in the United 
States have averaged more than 69,000 for 
the last 10 years, and Depertment officials 
believe that general use of the new method 
may save the grape growers large sums | 
of money every year.— (Department of Ag- 
riculture.) \ 


are 14 States where the laws provide for 
separate enforcement units. They are 
Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, Alabama, 





shire, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Da- 


“The second form of cooperation is when 
State officers supply information of vio- 
During 
the last fiscal year, 12,629 of the 98,790 


say, in 12.61 per cent. In the same time, 
46.05 per cent of Federal cases were made 
|by original investigation {by Federal in- 
| vestigators and the remaining 41.19 per 
|cent were made as a result of complaints 
| to Federal investigators by private citizens. 


Cooperation in Investigations 

“In the third place, the States may help 
by cooperating in the investigation or 
| making of the case. During the last year 
| 34.78 per cent of the cases were made in 
this way, the remaining 65.22 per cent be- 
ing investigated by Federal investigators 
alone. 

“In the fourth place, after the case is 
made it may be prosecuted in the State 
courts, thus relieving the Federal courts to 
| that extent. Last year 11,866 of the cases 
| were sent to the State courts for trial or 
| 12.01 per cent. In Oregon, 73.59 per cent 
|of the cases made were sent to the State 
courts. In Nevada and New York, none.” 
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exchange of fingerprints, 
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Mines and Minerals 


Production of soft coal and anthracite 
declines for week. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Motion Pictures 


Exports of motion picture films lower for 
half year with increasing proportion of neg- 
atives shipped to save on duty and trans- 
portation cost, 

Page 1, col, 7 


Motor Transport 


Missouri Mofor Carrier Act held valid; 
| Schwartzman Service, Inc., v. Stahl; District 
Court, Western District of Missouri. 
: Page 4, col. 3 
New “speed detector” to measure rates of 
travel of g autos announced by Con- 
necticut partment of Motor Vehicles. 
: Page 3, col. 2 
Foreign truck operators informed by 
Pennsylvania they must register for new tax 
by Sept. 1. 
Page 5, col. 5 


| National Defense 


General improvement in fleet and aviation 
divisions of naval reserve for fiscal year re- 
ported by Naval Reserve Inspection Board. 


Page 3, col. 3 
Parks 


“Cold geyser” discovered in Yellowstone 
National Park. 


Page 3, col. 6 
Patents 


Thousands of dollars lost annually through 
seeking of patents without presence of ele- 
ment of invention, says Commerce Depart- 
ment, 

Page 2, col. 5 


| Petroleum and Its Products 


Latin-American influence on world mar- 
kets for refined petroleum products analyzed 
by Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Sales of, road oil increased one-fourth in 
1931 over preceding year, Bureau of Mines 
| announces, 

Page 1, col. 4 

Oll proration order extended to other wells 
in Texas fields. 

Page 5, col. 7 


motor fuel must pay 
ichigan Secretary of 


Persons compoundin, 
Federal gasoline tax, 
State points out. 

Page 5, col. 7 
| 


President 


President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 5 
| President summons business representa- 
| tives for a national economic conference, 
Page 1, col. 7 








Production Statistics 


Portland cement production and ship- 
; ments in July fell below those of year ago, 
|; Commerce Department finds. 
Page 6, col. 6 
Production of soft coal and anthracite 
declines for week. 


Prohibition 


Liquor traffic driven to cover, Director of 
Federal Bureau of Prohibition tells Women’s 
| Christian Temperance Union convention. 


Page 2, col. 1 
Public Utilities 


Ten holding companies found to control 
48 major power projects. 


Acquisition of W. S. Barstow & Co. and 
| Barstow Securities Corporation stock by 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. described in 
transcript of testimony at Federal Trade 
Commission inquiry. 


Radio 


Quality of broadcast programs being im- 
proved steadily, says Federal Radio Com- | 
mission. 


Page 6, col. 3 


Page 1, col. 2 


Page 5, col. 3 


| 
Page 3, col. 7 
Division of Fieid Operations of Federal 
Radio Commission reports improved regula- 
tion of radio. 
| Page 1, col. 6 | 











Proposal to Turn Over Entire Reservation | 


To Indians Protested by Arizona Governor 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“the Wallapai Indians have been gen- 


fully. They certainly have much more 
land per capita allotted to them by the 
Government than has fallen to the lot of 
white citizens. 

“If this tendency of the Washington 
bureaus to acquire further areas of our 
State for reservations is not stopped, Ari- 
zona will be little more than a reserva- 
tion governed by bureau chiefs in Wash- 


ington. As you know, over half our State | 


is now within Federal reservations, much 
of which has no justification for being so 
included from any logical 
viewpoint. Not only should the Federal 
Government be not allowed to place any 
more of our land in reservations, Indian 
or otherwise, but large portions of the 


| present reservations, at least, should be 


restored to the State.” , 
Governor Hunt attached to his letter a 
memorandum prepared at his suggestion, 


setting forth the situation with respect to} 
the land. This memorandum follows in, 


full text: 
When survey of the Walapai Indian 


| Reservation was made in 1979 it was de- 


cided by the Department of the Interior 
that the rights of the Santa Fe Pacific 


Railroad attached to the odd sections | 
under its land grant, and demand was) 
made upon the railroad company for $30,- | 


000, its proportion of the cost of the sur- 
vey, which was paid by the railroad. 
In 1926, following completion of the sur- 


vey of the reservation the area in the odd | 


sections totalling 180,996.43 acres in Mo- 
have County and 217,997.29 acres in Co- 


|conino County were assessed against the 


Santa Fe Pacific Company and that com- 


pany has paid taxes annually since that | 
date on this additional acreage of 398,- | 
| 993.72 in the two counties. 


Consolidation Provided 
In 1925 the Secretary of the Interior 
recommeé€nded to Congress the passage of 
an act to permit exchanges of lands in the 


Reservation to enable consolidation of the | 


company’s lands and the Indian lands in 
compact bodies due to the difficulty of ad- 
ministration under the “checkerboard” 
ownership due to the railroad having title 
to the odd sections and the Indians to the 
even sections. 


The Three V Livestock Company have 
for many years leasedy the lands lying in 
the east end of the reservation and had 


|made improvements amounting to $50,000 


or more thereon. As these lands had not 
been used by the Indians and to permit 
the livestock company to further improve 
and develop this area under more certain 
tenure, the railway elected to consolidate 
that area and the area lying south of the 
railroad by exchanging its old sections in 
the balance of the reservation. The latter 
consolidation would permit stockmen with 
lands south to reach Peach Springs as a 
shipping point. Agreement was finally 


| reached between officers of the Indian De- 


partment and railway recommending this 
exchange. 

Objection was raised by the Indians on 
this basis that they should have all of the 
lands within the reservation and the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee of Indian Affairs held 
a hearing at Valentine on May 22, 1931, 
and a full report of the testimony is 


or sensible | 


This was enacted Feb. 20, 
| 1925 (43 Stat. 954). 


;contained in Part 17 of the ey 
Senator Hayden was 
present at that hearing and introduced | 


evidence showing the advantages and | 
fairness of the propsed consolidation to 
both parties and the fact that the lands | 
provided for the Walapai tribe were) 
more than adequate for their needs. 


Senator Wheeler ‘of the Senate Sub- | 
committee stated that they would make a | 
request upon the Attorney General of the | 
United States for a definite opinion as to 
whether or not the railway company was 
entitled to the odd sections in the reserva- 
tion, and that was the only question in the 
case. The published report shows that 
| this question was submitted to Judge E. C. 
| Finney, Solicitor of the Department of 
|the Interior and later to the Attorney 
|General of the United States, and their 
|opinions, also published, hold that the 
rights of the railway attached to the odd 
| sections in the reservation. 


| Opinion Attacked 

In the meantime the Indian Rights As- 
sociation had been contending that the, 
{Indians should have the entire reserva- 
tion, stating that, while the railway ap-| 
peared to have a legal claim, the Indians 
had a strong moral claim. John Collier, | 
of the Indian Defense Association, goes | 
further, attacking the legal opinions of | 
the Solicitor of the Interior Department 
and of the Attorney General’s office urg- 
ing suit against the railway. This in the 
face of the facts above presented. Sena- 
|tor Frazier, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, introduced in 
the Senate on June 13 last the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved that the Secretary of the In- | 
terior is hereby requested to delay the! 
final consummation of the proposed ex- 
change of lands within the Walapai In- 
dian Reservation with the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railroad Company, pur- | 
suant to the act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for exchanges of Government and 
privately owned lands in the Walapai In- 
dian Reservation, Ariz.,’ approved Feb. 20, 
1925, pending further investigation of the 
proposal by the Senate Committee on In- 
dian Affairs and the final disposition by 
the Seventy-second Congress of such ad- 
ditional legislation as the Committee may 
recommend in connection therewith.” | 

This attempt of the Indian rights or- | 
| ganizations, in which they seem to have 
| the support of some members of the Sen- 
| ate Committee, to give the Walapai tribe 
| all of the lands within the boundaries of | 
that reservation, if successful, would re- 
move from the tax rolls of Mohave and 
Coconino Counties practically 400,000 
acres of land, and would remove that 


large area permanently from taxation in 
Arizona. 








Minor Federal Employe 


si 


jects 
agricultural limestone and fixes other rates. 


reports announced by In 
Commission, 


Shipping 
reorganized. 


Social Welfare 
i 


uvenile delinquents outlined by Director of 
nstitutions, State of California. 


State Courts 


surance agent 
mission to company in case of cancellation 
of policy unless specific provision is made in 
the agency contract. 


State Finance 


North 
prises of State discussed by Commissioner 
of Banking, State of North Carolina, . 


ship investigation ruled by New Jersey At- 
torney General to be unauthorized without 
legislative sanction. 


bridge bonds above par. 


000 in waterway bonds. 
State Legislation 


been qualified for places on the November 
ballot, says Secretary of State of California. 


plan to call State Legislature of Mississippi 
tate special session to consider reapportion- 
ment. 


Tariff 


nations announced by Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


various articles. 
Taxation 


tax on gasoline purchased for use of mu- 
nicipality. 


ponsersvente they must register for new tax 
'y . 


Federal gasoline tax, 
State points out. 


Territories 


by President to be Vice Governor o 
pine Islands. 


Trade Practices 


premiums in Germany found to stimulate 
practice, says Commerce Department. 


for week. 


Wholesaling 


Arkansas issued by 





Retains State Citizenship 
Lansing, Mich., Aug. 13. | 


A person who entered the service of the 
| Federal Governement before-becoming of 
| voting age and whose father was a resident 
;and qualified elector of Michigan can vote 
in Michigan although he actually makes 
his home in the District of Columbia, ac- 
cording to an opinion of Deputy Attorney 
General Emerson R. Boyles. 


» » » 


Applications received by Radio Commis- 
jon. 
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Railroads 


Pullman charges recently authorized by 


Louisiana are discriminatory against inter- 
state traffic, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion rules. 
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Alabama Public Service canta s re- 


lea of railroads for certain rates on 
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oes not need to return com- 
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Maine sells $1,000,000 in highway and 
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City of Ardmore, Okla., to appeal State 
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John H. Holliday, of St. Louis, egustntes 
p- 
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Prohibitory decree against use of trade 
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Calendar of hearings of Trade Commission 
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Wholesale trade reports for Montana and 
ureau of Census. 
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J. H. Holliday Appointed 
Philippines Vice Governor 


President Hoover has appointed John 
H. Holliday, of St. Louis, Mo., to be Vice 
Governor of the Philippine Islands, it was 
announced orally, Aug. 13, at the White 
House. 


Mr. Holliday is now legal adviser to the 
Governor General of the Philippines, it 
was stated orally, having been designated 
to that Post about six months ago. He 
is now in the Islands. 

He is a graduate of Harvard University 
in the class of 1903, and was associated 
there with William R. Castle, the present 
Undersecretary of State. He has been a 
lawyer in St. Louis most of the 
since 1903. 


‘Sums Declared Lost 


In Seeking Patents 


Many Applications Rejected for 
Lack of Invention 


s 
Americans who exercise their ingenuity 
without the actual element of invention 
are losing thousands of dollars annually 
in applying for patents which cannot be 
granted, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement Aug. 13. 


Many applications are refused because | 
| the inventor has merely displayed sound 


judgment and skill rather than invention. 
It was pointed out that inventors should 
note that the so-called patent medicines 
generally are not patented at all, and that 
the mixture of well-known ingredients in 
new proportions will not serve as the basis 
of a patent, generally speaking. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Thousands of dollars could be saved | 


arnually by inventors of this country if 
they were to follow the decision of the 
Supreme Court which says in part, “it 
is never the object of those laws (patent 
laws) to grant a monopoly for every 
trifling device, every shadow of a shade 
of an idea, which would naturally and 
spontaneously occur to any _ skilled me- 
chanic or operator in the ordinary process 
of manufactures,” Commissioner Thomas 
E. aren of the Patent Office points 
out. 


Many Refusals 


Many applications for patents are made 
which must be refused, he said, because | 


the applicant has merely exercised sound 
judgment and skill rather than invention 
in making the article on which a patent 
is asked. Not only does this large num- 
ber of applications represent a real cost 
to inventors, but it adds to the volume of 
work facing the Patent Office. 

Inventors should be careful in regard to 
asking for patents on such things as hair 
tonics, hair restorers, medicines and food 
formulas. It is among these classifica- 
tions that inventors very frequently con- 
fuse skill and good judgment with real 
invention. Under the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court, which said further that real 
inventors are worthy of all favor, 
Commissioner of Patents is prevented from 
granting patents unless the element of 
invention is actually present. 

Inventors should note that the host of 
so-called patent medicines on the market 
generally are not “patent” medicines at 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 
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California to Vote 
, On Six Measures 


Initiative Proposals Qualified 
For Fall Election, Says 
Secretary of State 


Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 13. 


Six initiative measures have been quali- 
fied for places on the November ballot, 
according to the Secretary of State, Frank 
Cc. Jordan. They are: 

A measure to create a California racing 
board to regulate racing under the so- 
called certificate system of betting. It 
would prohibit racing between 7 p. m, and 
7 a.m. 

A measure to outlaw deeds of trust in 
favor of mortgages to secure loans on 
real property. 

A measure to grant State tide lands 
to Huntington Beach for purposes of oil 
leasing. 

A measure to transfer county school 
costs to the State. 

A measure to repeal the Wright Prohi- 
bition Enforcement Act. 

A measure to give to the State control 
over the sale of liquor in the event the 
prohibition laws are liberalized. 


In addition to the initiative measures, 


14 constitutional amendments adopted by | 


the last Legislature will be submitted to 
the voters at the November election, Mr. 
Jordan said. 


Opening of Schools 
On Saturdays to Aid 
Workers Proposed 


Five-day Week Plan Viewed | 


As Offering Opportunity 
To Extend Education of 
Adult Employes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ably are as many adults in the United| 


States who need instruction of an ele- 


mentary character as there are children! 


in the public schools. 


The Saturday school will call for much | 


educational guidance. Short courses ad- 
justed to the needs of the adults will be 
in demand. The type of courses and the 
procedure in the schools will be as far re- 
moved from the standardized 
schooling of the children and adolescents 
as East is from West. They will be 
adapted to the immediate interests and 
demands of the adults, 

Some courses will be cultural, others 
vocational. Experience shows that adults 
above a tendency to select cultural courses 
after taking vocational ones. The purpose 
of the Saturday schools will be to increase 
vocational skill, broaden and increase the 
life of the individual, add variety and 
spice to life, improve the quality of read- 
ing matter demanded, and increase the 
demand for books and periodicals. 

New Avenue of Training 


Not only will the Saturday school afford 
opportunity to the short week worker, but 


will open up a new avenue of training | 


possibilities for the unemployed. It will 
logically fit in with the evening school 
program for adults and probably will be 
under their administration. 


Aside from the general advantages of | 


training for the pursuit of special voca- 
tions, the Saturday school will open a 
vista for the wise use of leisure, for en- 
abling persons to become more self-suffi- 
cient, and for the selection of hobbies 
which will divert and benefit them in the 
use of their spare time. 
Schools As Aid to Morale 


Saturday schools will have a tendency 
to prevent the collapse of morale. This 
is especially true in connéction with the 
unemployed. 

In Sheffield, England, for example, after 
an iron works had been closed for two 
and one-half years, an improvement in 
economic conditions resulted in ts reopen- 
ing and the entnre force formerly em- 
ployed were recruited for service again. 


regular | 
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Army Post Sales 
At Oklahoma Fort 
Are Investigated 


‘Congressional Committee 
Takes Testimony on Com- 
petition of Exchange With 
Private Business 


Lawton, Okla., Aug. 13.—More than 200 
|retailers and other business men were 
called to appear at a héaring held here 
by the Congressional Committee headed 
by Representative Joseph Shannon 
(Dem.), of Kansas City, Mo., chairman of 
the group conducting hearings to investi- 
gate compétition of governmental agencies 
with private business. 


Mr. Shannon expressed gratification at 
the order issued by the War Department 
restricting merchandise sales at Army 
posts... It was stated the Lawton hearings 
will be Completed, however, on the charges 
of governmental competition with private 
business. through operations of the post 
exchange at Fort Sill. — 


vestigate the situation at Fort Sill, Lawton 
and other nearby cities at which Army 
men and officers trade. 

Merchants Appear First 


Merchants of Lawton were the first to 

present their testimony to the committee, 
| and denunciations of alleged Federal com- 
| petition with private business were heard, - 
| together with charges that boycotts, mo- 
|nopolies and cut-throat prices were evils 
arising from the post exchange and Fort 
' Sill situation. 
Witnesses charged the post exchange 
is operating a mail order business, that 
| certain merchants are favored and others 
blacklisted, that merchants giving soldiers 
| discounts are advertised free in bulletins 
passed out to men at the fort and that 
merchants are bothered by Army men who 
try on clothing, get prices, and then re- 
fuse to buy except through the exchange 
; Service. 


Other merchants charged they knew of 
cases where Arniy men bought groceries 
for their friends through the Government 
agency. It was declared the exchange 
takes no credit risk, since deductions are 
made from the soldiers’ pay checks. This 
action, along with a 10 per cent discount 
given Government employes, gives an un- 
fair advantage, the merchants claimed. 





Appointment of Minister 
To Haiti Is Announced 


The President has appointed Norman 
Armour, of New Jersey, to be envoy ex- 
traordinary ‘and minister plenipotentiary 
to Haiti, it was announced Aug. 13 at the 
White House. ' 


The White House also announced ap- 
pointment of Walter W. Sheppard, of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., to be Federal attorney. for 
{the Southern District of Georgia. 


| Overjoyed to return to work after a long 
|period of enforced unemployment, these 
men had dteriorated so much that they 
;could not hold down their former jobs 
|more than two weeks, and had to seek 
|jobs of the general laborer. 


| A Saturady school might have prevented 


| their occupational efficiency. j 
Wider Training of Adults ; 
Schools of higher learning also have aj 
responsibility in making available thei” 
facilities for the use of adults in meed oi 
| wider training. The American people here > 
| have invested $628,531,597 in buildings anc 
grounds of public controlled institution;s 
of higher learning. The equipment of 
these institutions is valued at $143,703,02- 
For those persons whose short.week di 
not necessarily occur on Saturday, after- 


ning school facilities adjusted to their 
needs. A study of evening school enrolj- 
ments and attendance shows that large 
fees curtail enrollments but make for more 
regular attendance. Of the 200 largest 
cities, 120 do not charge a fee. 
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Exchange Plan 


For Fingerprints 


To Be Expanded 


Investigation Bureau Invites 
Local Agencies to Partici- 
pate in International Ac- 
tivities 








Broadening of the work of the Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice in aiding law enforcement by finger- 
print exchange is to be made so that an 
international exchange can be effected, ac- 
cording to information made available 
Aug. 13 by the Bureau. 

Many foreign countries already have 
agreed to participate in this activity. Law 
enforcement agencies, located throughout 
the United States and Canada which have 
transmitted fingerprint records regularly, 
have been asked, to indicate to the Bureau 
the instances wherein they desire that the 
foreign exchange or treatment be ar- 
ranged, and to furnish to the Bureau du- 
plicate copies of prints which are to be 
re.ayed to foreign countries, according to 
the Bureau. 

Step in Law Enforcement 


“It is felt by the United States Bureau 
of Investigation that the development of 
the international exchange of fingerprints 


cause of effective law enforcement, should 
insure the regular receipt by the Bureau 
of the criminal records of Americans ar- 
rested in the countries named, and should 
provide also for the completion of the 
records of citizens or natives of the desig- 
nated countries who may be taken into 
custody in the United States,” the Bureau 
said. 

"The following information was made} 
available by the Bureau: 

The United States Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, which last March announced the 
initiation of a program designed to effect 
@ more liberal international exchange of 

- fingerprints, has stated that the practice 
of exchanging fingerprints of this charac- 
ter is now being broadened to include all 
contributing law enforcement agencies in 
the United States. 


Broadening of Exchange Plan 


The developments which have attended 
the exchange of identifying data since the 
plan outlined was adopted have been so 


this activity should be broadened to in- 
clude all foreign countries desiring to co- 
operate therein, as well as all law enforce- 
ment agencies in the United States which 
contribute fingerprints to the Bureau. 
The Bureau is of the opinion that to 
provide for more comprehensive identifi- 
cation service further efforts must be made 
to ascertain whether the persons whose 


fingerprint cards are referred to the Bu-| 


reau have criminal records in foreign 
countries. ‘The superintendents of the 
identification bureaus of Argentina, Aus- 
tria, Bahamas, Barbados, Belgium, Chile, 
Cuba, England, France, Germany, Greece, 
Holland, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, Norway, 
Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Turkey, as well as the super- 
intendents of identification bureaus of all 
the territories and possessions of the 
United States, such as Hawaii, Canal Zone, 
Philippine Islands, and Porto Rico, have 
readily agreed to prrticipate in this ac- 
tivity. 
Local Agencies Asked to Aid 


An invitation is now being extended by 
the Bureau to the many law-enforcement | 
agencies located throughout the United! 
States and Canada which have transmit- 
ted fingerprint records regularly in. the} 
past to indicate to the Bureau the in-| 
stances wherein they desire that the for- 
eign exchange or treatment be arranged | 
and to furnish to the Bureau duplicate | 
copies of prints which are to be relayed! 
to the foreign countries. | 

It is felt by the United States Bureau 
of Investigation that the development of 
the international exchange of fingerprints 

@ Should prove to be a further step in the 
cause of effective law enforcement, should 
insuure the regular receipt by the Bureau 
of the criminal records of Americans ar- 
rested in the countries named, and should 
provide also for the completion of the 
records of citizens or natives of the des- 
ignated countries who may be taken into 
custody in the United States. 

The adoption of the plan outlined will 
conform to the existing policy of the Bu- 
reau in handling fingerprints received, 
since any law enforcement agency which 
at any time has referred a fingerprint 
record to the Bureau relating to any per- 
son is kept in touch witn his whereabouts 
at all times in the future through the 
transmittal to the said agency of copies 
of all letters in answer to prints received 
thereafter concerning the individual. 


Elaboration of Service 


The action of the United States Bureau 
of Investigation in the development of the 
plan to provide for the international ex- 
change of fingerprints will be an elabo- 
ration upon the service which has been 
given by the Bureau in the past to all law 
enforcement agencies. 

The work of the Bureau in criminal 
identification lines has been increased tre- 


entry of Chinese into Arizona from the State 


America Protests 


Entry of Chinese 


Representations Made to Mexi- 
co Regarding Illegal Entrance 
Of Large Numbers 


The United States has made represen- 
tations to Mexico regarding the illegal 


of Sonora, according to information ob- 
tained orally at the Department of State 
Aug. 13. 

Chinese have been crossing the border in 

large numbers ever since Mexican au- 
thorities have imposed particular hard- 
ships on the Chinese, according to infor- 
mation obtained at the Departments of 
State and Labor. During the past year 
the total of Chinese illegal entries was 
1,850, which had to be deported to China 
at an expense to the United States of 
$150 each. 
The United States has no way of de- 
porting the Chinese to Mexico unless 
Mexico will accept them, it was said at 
the Department of State. No evidence 
has been disclosed, it also was stated, that 
Mexico has been bringing Chinese across 
the border or forcing them across, 


Detector Developed 
To Record Speed of 


Passing Automobiles 








Accurate Knowledge Made 
Possible on Travel Rates 
On All Highways, Says 
Connecticut Officer 


a 
Hartford, Conn., Aug. 13. 
A new “speed detector” was announced 
today by the State Department of Motor 
Vehicles, providing a simple method of 
securing accurate knowledge of the rates 
of travel of automobiles on all highways. 
The device was developed by the Eno 
Foundation, according to a statement is- 
sued by Robbins B. Stoeckel, Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, and is being 
used by the Connecticut Department. 
The “speed detector” 
L-shaped box in which a mirror is placed 
at an angle of 45 degrees to each opening, 
one of which points directly across the 
road and the other directed toward an 
observer stationed at a distance. 


Stop Watch Used 
“The observer,” it was, explained, “look- 
ing parallel to the road and into the open 
end of the box can see in the mirror di- 
dectly across the street from the point 
where the box is set. An approaching 
car, as it passes the box, makes a distinct 
flash or flicker in the mirror which is 
readily seen by the observer. The instant 
he gets this flash he presses the starting 
button on a stop watch. When the car 
passes the point at which the observer is 
stationed he stops the watch and records 

| the interval of elapsed time. 


road from the mirror box to observer, may 
be any length so long as it has been ac- 
curately measured. On a straight stretch 
of road, perhaps 40 to 80 yards are rea- 
sonable limits for this measured distance. 
If less than 100 feet, the time interval is 
too short to be gauged accurately by an 
‘ordinary stop watch. A car traveling 30 
miles an hour covers 88 feet in two sec- 
| onds, 

On the other hand, if the measured dis- 
tance is too long, the speed of the car may 
change materially between the mirror box 
and the observer, in which case the op- 
servation will show only the average speed 
instead of the maximum. It is the maxi- 
mum that is desired. 

176 Foot Base Line 


satisfactory for most locations. It is long 
enough to secure a fairly close measure of 
|the time with a stop watch reading to 
; tenths or even fifths of a second, and the 
average speed does not usually change 
much in the interval. 

“It has an advantage also in making the 
subsequent computations. 
{120 is divided by the observed time, the 
result will be the car’s speed in miles per 
hour. That is, if it takes a car exactly 
four seconds to travel 176 feet, the speed 
is 30 miles per hour; if six seconds, it is 
20 miles per hour, and so on. If the stop 
watch reads 3.4 seconds, the speed is a 
little over 35 miles per hour.” 

Value in Future 

In commenting upon the “speed detec- 
tor Commissioner Steoeckel said: 

“Its future use and its importance in 
determining the policies of States relative 
to speed, and its importance in assisting 
enforcement, can hardly be overestimated. 
In any jurisdiction which has a reason- 


arises as to what is 
under any given circumstances in any 
given location. By means of this simple 
instrument it becomes possible to ascertain 
what the practice 


of time, by covering locations and condi- 
tions, and from them discover what are 
the prevailing practices. 





mendously since it assumed this important 
work on July 1, 1924, when, largely through 
the efforts of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, the Bureau was 
authorized to receive, file and exchange 
criminal identifying data, and at that 
time took over a nucleus for its work a 
total of 810,188 fingerprint cards, which 
previously had comprised the collections of 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and the Federal Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

When the Bureau instituted its identi- 
fication activities there were only 987 con- 
tributors of fingerprint cards, who were 
transmitting approximately 300 records 
each day. The Bureau has experienced a 
steady growth since 1924. On Aug. 1, 1932, 
there were 4,784 contributors of finger- 
prints, forwarding about 2,000 cards each 
working day. Federal, State, and local 
officials, including sheriffs, chiefs of police, 
and wardens of penal and correctional in- 
stitutions, and numerous foreign officials, 
are numbered among these 4,784 con- 
tributors. 


Identification of Fingerprints 

About 42 per cent of all criminal finger- 
prints received are identified with previous 
records contrasted to the 14 per cent of 
identifications made in 1924 when the Bu- 
reau assumed this work. While only 87,- 
918 fingreprint cards were recived in 1924, 
573,731 cards. were forwarded to the Bu- 
reau during the fiscal year 1932. On Aug. 
1, 1932, there were 3,121,118 firingerprint 
cards in the Bureau’s fingerprints files, 
the largest criminal collection in the world. 

The Bureau's index cards numbered, 4,- 
181,338 on that date, compared with less 
than 1,000,000 in the files when the work 
was taken over in 1924. The personnel of 
the Bureau, of course, has been increased 
proportionately, and@the administrative 
systems, particularly those relating to the 
extensions of fingerprint - 


. 


“About 100 readings can be made inside 
of a half hour. 


fast or slow, will at once show on a dia- 
gram, and from it, 


tremes, the average reasonable rate at 


which people travel will be apparent. 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


have been altered to meet the increas- 
ing requirments of the extended work. 


Source of Fingreprint Records 


The 4,784 law enforcement officers and | 
agencies forwarding fingerprint records 0n| Fleet and Vol 


Aug. 1, 1932, were following this action be- 
cause they realized that the Bureau’s co- 
operation is a potent weapon in effective 
law enforcement. While the fingerprints 
are not forwarded to the Bureau under 
compulsion of any Federal law, it is in- 
teresting to observe that serval of the 24 
States which maintain State bureaus of 
identification require in their own stat- 
utes that fingerprints shall be forwarded 
to the Bureau in the cases of individuals 
arrested within these States charged with 
various offenses. These States thus rec- 
ognize the work of the Federal Govern- 
ment in identification lines as an aid to 
proper local enforcement of the law. 

It is the Bureau’s policy to reply to all 
fingerprint records within 36 hours after 
receipt to insure to its contributors the 


consists of an} 


able rate of speed law, the question always 
a reasonable rate 


When those are plotted 
out, the exaggerated cases of speed, either 


Inspection Shows | President Calls Conference 
For Assistance to Business 


“The base line, or distance along the} 


“A base line of 176 feet has been found | 


If the number | 


is by making many) 
|readings at the expense of a small amount 


aside from the ex-} 


Improvement in 
Naval Reserve 


Strength, However, Is De- 
clared to Be ‘Far Below’ 
Requirements Establish- 
ed by Department 


General improvement during the fiscal 
year in the fleet and aviation divisions of 
the Naval Reserve was reported by the 
Naval Reserve Inspection Board to the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Department of 


|the Navy announced Aug. 14. 


While impressed with the efficient or- 
ganization of the aviation reserve, the 
Board declared, however, that its strength 
is “far below” Department requirements 
and urged that “strong efforts’ be made 
to bring it up to program limits. The De- 
partment’s announcement relative to the 
report, with fleet standings and tabular 
matter omitted, follows in full text: 

The Naval Reserve Inspection Board 
during the past fiscal year inspected 148 
fleet divisions and 31 aviation divisions of 
the Naval Reserve. Headquarters divi- 
sions were also inspected until abolished 
on April 1, 1932. Where possible, units of 
the Volunteer Communication Reserve 
were inspected. The President of the 
Board, Capt. John Downes, has submitted 
to the Secretary of the Navy a report on 
the inspections made and the relative 
standing in efficiency of fleet divisions and 
batalions and of aviation divisions of the 
Reserve. 

The report states: 

“The Board is of the opinion that the! 
fleet Naval Reserve divisions have, with | 
few exceptions, continued the general im- 
provement noted last year. The military 
driils have improved generally. A general 
quarters drill, with a simple battle prob- 
lem included, was added this year as a 
requirement of the annual inspection. 
Some progress has been made in the meth- 
ods of instruction, but the Reservists are 
capable of, and should show, much more 
improvement in this respect. 


Enlist Community Interest 
“Those divisions which have been able 


community were generally found to be 
above the average in efficiency and mo- 
rale. It is the duty of an officer com- 
manding a Reserve unit to place his or- 
ganization before the public in a favor- 
able light in order to secure the interest 
and support of the community, with re- 
sulting increase in pride, spirit, drill, and 


personnel. 


creased by the possibilities offered through 
the study of new correspondence courses 
in gunnery, seamanship, visual communi- 
cation, engineering, Navy regulations, and 
in navigation, strategy and tactics, and 
international law. 


Importance of Cruises 


“Annual cruises are of paramount im- 
portance and are an essential part of the 


tion for which the training over the en- 
tire year should be based. 

In its inspections the Boards reported 
that the average drill attendance of the 
148 Naval Reserve Divisions has shown 
an improvement over last year, and the 
appearance of the fleet Reserve personnel 
was generally commendable and, in many 
divisions, excellent. Progress in military 
drills has been generally satisfactory. A 
general quarters’ drill and simple battle 
problem introduced this year has been 
of interest and has stimulated thought. 
Most of the organizations have shown re- 
source and intelligence’ in preparing for, 
and in conducting, the drill. 

The Naval Reserve Aviation squadrons 
| were assembled for inspection at the va- 
rious Naval Reserve bases, and a consoli- 
dated fhspection was made of aviation di- 
visions, squadrons and bases. The at- 
tendance of officers was uniformly excel- 
lent, considering that the inspections were 
held in the afternoon. 

The report states: 

“The Board was gratified at the marked 
improvement shown in morale, interest 
displayed, the organization and degree of 
skill exhibited in military flying, and the 
high order of instruction imparted to 
personnel. Several squadrons displayed 


radio communication and in gunnery and 
bombing. It is believed that the improve- 
ments noted above are the result of the 
delivery of service type aircraft. The in- 
struction methods for enlisted personnel 
| were particularly good and it was noted 
| that at each base the enlisted personnel 
were actually at work connected with the 
overhaul of aircraft or engines. 


Maintenance Commended 
“The Board was most favorably im- 


and the material upkeep of the bases in all 
localities, and was pleased with the evi- 
dences of cooperation from most of the 
communities in the way of concessions, 
space for hangars, etc. In many cases, 
improvements and additions to facilities 
that existed during the previous year were 
noted. Complete aircraft radio sets have 


mitters will be delivered during this com- 
ing fiscal year. 

“At several bases, radio transmitters 
have been built for temporary use and 





prompt service which is so necessary to 


handle effectively the cases of many in- 

dividuals who are taken into custody. 
Also, through the medium of a section 

devoted to the handling of wanted notices 








from petty larceny to murder, or as es- 
aoe prisoners, parole or probation vio- 


Se 


eel 


those bases were marked for their inti- 
tiative in this respect. It is believed that 
the delivery of radio equipment will ma- 
terially increase the effectiveness of Re- 
serve Naval aviators in radio. Each base 
has been practically completely equipped 
with machine equipment in accord with 
the standard list of machinery drawn up 
| by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

“It is believed that those officers of the 
¢ unteer Aviation Reserve, 
which available funds have permitted to 
be trained, are ready for mobilization du- 
ties now. The Board was impressed with 
the high type and efficiency of both offi- 
cers and men and feels that the Naval 
Aviation Reserve is a very efficient organi- 
zation. Its strength, however, is far be- 
low the requirements of the Department 
and strong efforts should be made to bring 
it up to the limit of the program.” 





Governor of Mississippi 
Not to Call Legislature 
Jackson, Miss., Aug. 13. 


Governor Sennett Conner has announced 


orally that, “unless an unforeseen emer- 


gency arises,” there will be no call for a 
special session of the Legislature this Sum- 
He had been urged to call 
a session because of the court attacks on 
the State’s congressional redistricting bill, 
on individuals whose apprehension is de-|and to consider relief matters. 

sired for any offense, nearly 230 fugitives 
are located'each month. These are per-|of the Legislature now,” he said. 
sons who are wanted for offenses ranging 


mer or Fall. 


“There are no signs of a special session 


The 1932 regular session adjourned the 
middle of May. The next regular session | Chil 
will convene the first Monday in January, 


to enlist the interest and support of the) 


cruise attendance, and a higher type of! 


“The efficiency of officers will be in-| 


training of the fleet divisions, in prepara- | 


considerably ingenuity in exercises and | 


pressed with the maintenance of aircraft | 


been delivered to all bases and base trans- | = 





Committees From Federal Reserve Areas to| 
Consider Economic Problems 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


Loan Board, and James C. Stone, Chair- 
man, Federal Farm Board. 

In addition I shall appoint some spe- 
cial committees to advise on particular 
questions, which directly concern agricul- 
ture, labor, railways and other industries 
and groups which are directly affected. 


Among the subjects which will be con- 
sidered and definitely formulated are: 

A canvass of the means, methods, agen- 
cies and powers available in the country 
for general advancement; wider expansion 
of credit facilities to business and industry 
where consumption of goods is assured; 
coordination and expansion of livestock | 
and agricultural credit facilities; coordina- | 
tion and expansion of financial facilities 
for the movement of commodities into 
consumption; expansion of programs for 
repairs and maintenance of the railways; 
and creation of organization for further 
spread of existing employment and® ex- 
pansion of employment. 


Wide Scope 
Is Planned 


A number of other possible questions 
such as the forthcoming world economic 
conference; protection of bond holders 
and mortgage renewals, coordination with | 
trade groups and other subjects will be 
explored. It is expected to outline a basis | 
for public, commercial and trade group co- 
operation in the execution of the purposes 
of the conference. 
Members of the Conference Additional to | 
Preliminary .Committee: 
Members of the Reserve District Busi- 
ness and Industrial Committees: 
Boston District—Thomas Nelson Per-| 
| kins, Louis E. Kirstein, Dr. Arthur W. Gil- | 
| bert, P. A. O’Connell, Nathaniel F. Ayer, 
Frank D. Comerford, Harry K. Noyes, 


mot R. Evans, and George H. Clough, all 
of Boston. 

| New York District—Mortimer N. Buck- 
ner, Floyd L. Carlisle, Walter S. Gifford, 
Charles E. Mitchell, William C. Potter, 
Jackson E. Reynolds, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Walter C. Teagle, A. A. Tilney, Albert H. | 
Wiggin, and C. M. Woolley, all of New| 
York. 

Philadelphia District—W. W. Atterbury, 
Arthur C. Dorrance, Edward Hopkinson, | 
William A. Law, Howard A. Loeb, George | 
H. Lorimer, Benjamin Rush, Burton C. 
Simon, Herbert J. Tily, and John E. Zim- 
merman, all of Philadelphia; and Irenee | 
du Pont, of Wilmington, Del. | 


| 


Cleveland District—H. G. Dalton, J. J.| 
Bernet, Harris Creech, and W. M. Baldwin, 
all of Cleveiand; H. McEldowney, A. W. 
Robertson, Chairman, Howard Heinz, and | 
E. T. Weir, of Pittsburgh; William Cooper 
Proctor, George D. Crabbs, E. W. Edwards, 
and T. J. Davis, of Cincinnati; H. S. Fire- | 
| stone, Akron, and George M. Varity, Mid- | 
dietown, Ohio. 

Richmond District—C. A. Cannon, Kan- | 
napolis, N. C.; Robert V. Fleming, Wash- 
ington; A. H. S. Post, Baltimore; Charles | 
M. Cohen, Baltimore; Robert P. Beaman, 
Norfolk; J. M. Miller, Jr., Richmond; J. 8S. 





Redistricting Law Invalid 
In State of Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., Aug. 13 

A decree of the three-judge Federal 
court just entered in the Congress redis- 
tricting case definitely bars the election of 
any congressman in Mississippi from the 
districts outlined in the Blair-White Act. 
The majority of the court has declared the 
statute unconstitutional. 
Secretary of State Walker Wood is re- 
strained by the decree from. certifying | 
nominees for representatives in Congress | 
from districts set out in the invalid stat-| 
ute and from taking any other steps per-| 
taining to an election according to such) 
districts. 





Ink for Stamping Meat 
Declared to Be Harmless | 


Inquiries have come to the Department 
|of Agriculture concerning the practice of 
butchers in trimming the familiar purple | 
Federal ispection stamp from meat at 
the time of sale. This is entirely unneces- 
sary, department specialists explain, as the 


harmless 
fruit juices. 
Formerly labels were attached to the 
meat that had been federally inspected 
and passed, but this proved expensive 


ingredients—as harmless as 


ple stamp provides a safe, clear, and 
permanent mark of inspection for the 
benefit of the meat buyer. Its presence 
signifies that the meat came from an ani- 
mal that passed a thorough inspection by 
a men.—(Department of Agricul- 
ure.) 








Changes Announced 
In F oreign Service 


—______. | 
Assignments Are Made Public | 
By State Department 


Changes in the Foreign Service since! 
Aug. 6 were announced by the Depart- 
ment of State on Aug. 13, as follows: 

William C. Burdett, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
American Consul General ' at 
Peru, who has been serving as Charge d’Af- 
faires of the Embassy at Lima, designated 


| Wiggins, Hartsville, S. C.; James C. Self, 
| Greenwood, S. C. 


Philip Stockton, Walter S. Bucklin, Wil- | 


fiuid used in marking meat is made ac-| 
cording to a Government formula from} 


and otherwise unsatisfactory. The pur-| 


Callao-Lima, | 


Bryan, Richmond; C. Edwin Michael, Roa- 
noke; H. B. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va.; 
John M. Crawford, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
H. M. Victor, Charlotte, N. C.; A. L. M. 


Atlanta District—Robert E. Maddox, At- 
lanta; Thomas R. Preston, Chattanooga; 
Paul N. Davis, Nashville, Tenn.; R. S. 
Hecht, New Orleans; Crawford Johnson, 
Birmingham; Ben S. Read, Atlanta; Mills 
B. Lane, Savannah; W. R. McQuaid, Jack- 
sonville; Edgar Stern, New Orleans; Wal- 
lace Rodgers, Laurel, Miss.; J. C. Persons, 
Birmingham. 

Chicago District—George A. Ranney, 
Gen. Robert E. Wood, John Stuart, Daniel 
F. Kelley, Fred W. Sargent, George M. 
Reynolds, M. A. Traylor, Albert W. Harris, 
Philip R. Clarke, and Solomon A. Smith, 
all of Chicago. 

St. Louis District—A. L. Shapleigh, F. C. 
Rand, E. D. Nims, Ernest W. Stix, J. G. 
Lonsdale, Frank O. Watts, Sidney Maestre, 
Tom K. Smith, all of St. Louis; W. R. 
Cole, Louisville, Ky.; Paul Dillard, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; W. B. Plunkett, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Minneapolis District—E. L. Carpenter, F. 
B. Wells, W. A. Eggleston, C. T. Jaffray, 
E. W. Decker, L. E. Wakefield, T. F. Wal- 
lace, W. C. McFarlane, and A. F. Pillsbury, 
all of Minneapolis; H. P. Clark, F. R. Bige- 
low, F. E. Weyerhaeuser, S. W. Ditten- 
hofer, Charles Donnelly, W. P. Kenney, R. 
C. Lilly, and Otto Bremer, all of St. Paul. 
Kansas City District—Carl R. Gray, 
Omaha; William L. Petrikin, Denver; 
Waite Phillips, Tulsa, Okla.; H. K. Linds- 


|has been pronounced as authentic and/| 





ley, Wichita, Kan.; W. T. Kemper, J. C. 
Nicols, Conrad Mann, Thad L. Hoffman, 
Herbert ¥. Hall, George R. Collett, Mike 
J. Healey, W. S. McLucas, E. F. Swinney, 
and George R. Hovey, all of Kansas City; 
Frank P. Johnson, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Milton Tootle, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo.; Dr. F. 
D. Farreil, Manhattan, Kans.; and C. Q. 
Chandler, Wichita, Kan. 

Dallas District—Nathan Adams, F. F. 
| Florence, R. L. Thornton, and Arthur L. 
| Kramer, all of Dallas; J. G. Wilkinson, 
| Forth Worth; F. H. Law, Houston; Walter 
P. Napier, San Antonio; B. L. Anderson, 
Forth Worth; H. O. Wooten, Abilene; H. 
L. Kekernot, San Antonio, and W. S. 
Farrish, Houston. 

San Francisco District—A. F. Hicken- 
beamer, Paul Shoup, Frank B. Anderson, 
and F. L. Lipman, all of San Francisco; 
C. C. Teague, and John G. Bullock, of Los 
Angeles; Frank Ransome, Portland, Ore.; 
Downie D. Muir, Jr., Salt Lake City, and 


|O. D. Fisher, Seattle, Wash. 


Government Officials — J. W. Pole, 
Adolph Miller, Charles S. Hamlin, George 
R. James, and Wayland W. Magee, Direc- 
tors, Federal Reserve Board. 

Harvey C. Couch, Arkansas, Jesse H. 
Jones, Texas; Wilson McCarthy, Utah; 
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Cold Geyser Found |Radio Pro 


In Yellowstone Par 





Spout Discovered by Camper 
Is Activated by Car- 
bon-dioxide Gas 


A “cold geyser” hag been discovered in 
Yellowstone Park, actording to informa- 
tion made available at the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, Aug. 
13. The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Found by an automobile camper, it was 
promptly investigated by Willis T. Smith, 
ranger naturalist at Fishing Bridge, and | 


real, | 

Situated about 5 miles north of Fishing 
Bridge and a few hundred yards off the} 
main highway, the cold geyser will prove 
to be a new and unusual attraction fo} 
the park. : | 

The spout rises to a height of 3 feet, 
but owes its activity to an entirely differ- 
ent source from the regular park geysers. | 
It is active solely because of carbon di- 
oxide gas. Bubbling up under pressure, 
the gas rises through water and projects | 
a spout into the air. At first those who 
saw it assumed it to be a hot geyser, but 
after investigation it was found not to be 
a geyser in the scientific sense at all, but 
displays all of the geyser characteristics. | 


Polish Steel Industry 
Seeks to Reorganize 
Its Foundry Syndicate 


New Agreement Desired by 
Mills and Government 
On Quotas, Prices, Wages 
And Other Factors 


While serious difficulties stand in the 
way of. realization, it is confidently ex-| 
pected in trade circles that a new agree- 
ment will be made embracing all of the 
firms now in the somewhat disrupted Pol- 
ish Foundry Syndicate, containing all 
the larger steel mills of Poland, according 
to a report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Gilbert Redfern, Warsaw. 


Since complete disorganization of the 
syndicate would mean unrestricted compe- 
tition, resulting in probable liquidation of 
a considerable part of the membership, it 
it believed that a reorganiaztion will fol- 
low efforts of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce, which is cooperating with the 
syndicate members, to outline a new ac- 
cord dealing with quotas, prices, wages, 
et cetera. 

At the same time Ministry officials 
State that a new accord will not in it- 
self solve the present problems of the in- 
dustry and the agreement must be ac- 
companied with a thorough reorganization 
of the industry from within, it is reported 
in trade circles. 





Gardner Cowles, Sr., Iowa; Atlee Pom- 
erene, Ohio; and Charles A. Miller, New 
York, Directors, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Nathan Adams, Texas; John N. Gries, 
Ohio; William E. Best, Pa., and H. Morton 
Bodfish, Directors, Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

Cc. B. Denman, William F. Schilling, 
Charles S. Wilson, Car] Williams, Sam H. 
Thompson, Frank Evans, and Ernest B. 
Thomas, Directors, Federal Farm Board. 

John H. Guill, Lewis J. Pettijohn, Albert 
|C. Williams, James B. Madison, and Vu- 
losko Vaiden, Directors, Federal Farm 
Loan Board 





American Chambray 
Exports Increasing 





Popularity of Textile Shown by 
Commerce Department 


The increasing popularity of American 
chambray in foreign markets is revealed 
in an analysis of textile export trade 
being made by Hiram T. Nones, Textile 
Trade Commissioner of the Commerce 
Department. 


During the first half of the current 
year, Mr. Nones’ report shows, sales of 
chambray abroad rose 38.7 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1931; 12 per 
cent over 1930; 13% per cent over 1929 
and 120 per cent over 1928. Total exports 
of this fabric for the first six months of 
1932 were 9,202,785 square yards, as com- 
pared with 6,635,865 in 1931; 8,114,175 in 
1929 and 4,172,612 in 1928. 

The most outstanding advance in export 
trade in chambray during the first half of 
this year was registered for the Philippine 
Islands which increased its purchases 170 
per cent over the same period of 1931, 
taking just under 4,000,000 square yards. 
Haiti, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Jamaica, Colombia, and Panama all in- 
creased their takings in 1930 over the 
earlier period by substantial figures. Only 
two ef the 10 most important markets for 
this fabric Cuba and Trinidad registered 


| declines in purchases in 1932 as compared 


with 1931. 


Aggregate exports of cotton textiles from 
the United States during the first half 


ogee 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 13, 1932 

9:10 a. m.—Senator Davis (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called to pay his respects. 
9:35 a. m.—The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to discuss 











First Secretary of Embassy at that post, and 
will relinquish all consular duties. 

Algar E. Carleton, of Essex Junction, Vt., 
American Consul at San Salvador, El Sal-| 
vador, assigned Consul at Riga, Latvia. 

The assignment to Wellington, N. Z., as 
Vice Consul of C. Burke Elbrick, of Louisville, 
Ky., formerly detailed to the Foreign Service 
Officers’ Training School, has been canceled 


ton, England. 

Donald R. Heath, of Topeka, Kans., now 
Second Secretary of Legation and American 
Consul at Port au Prince, Haiti, has been as- 


relinquish all consular duties. 

Alexander K. Sloan, of Greensburg, Pa., 
American Charge d’Affaires and Consul at 
Baghdad, Iraq, assigned Consul at Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 

Paul Knabenshue, of Toledo, Ohio, Ameri- 
can Consul General at Jerusalem, Palestine, 
assigned Minister Resident and Consul Gen- 
eral at Baghdad. 

Charles B. Perkins, of Cleveland, Ohio, for- 


sul at Havre, France, 


and he is assigned Vice Consul at Southamp- | 


signed for full duty to the Legation and will | 


merly detailed to the Foreign Service Officers’ | 
Training School, assigned American Vice Con- | 


plans for extension of credit to farmers. 


9:55 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss de- 
| partmental affairs. 


10:10 a. m—The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 


10:40 a. m—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Roy D. Chapin, called to discuss 
the work of his Department. 


11 a. m.—Representative Eaton (Rep.), 
of Denver, Colo., called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 


12:10 p.m.—Martin Carmody, Supreme 
Knight of the Knights of Columbus, 
called to discuss cerremonies scheduled 
for Aug. 14 in dedicating a statue to 
Cardinal Gibbons, in which the Presi- 
dent took part. 





Stanley Woodward, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
Second Secretary of Embassy at Brussels, Bel- 
gium, designated Second Secretary of Em- 
bassy at Tokyo, Japan. 

Noncareer 

Louis S. Peckham, of Clay Center, Kans., 

American Vice Consul at Maracaibo, Vene- 





12:25 p. m—Mrs Ellis A Yost, of 
| Washington, D. C., called. Subject of 
conference not annouced. 

| 12:45 p. m.—The Undersecretary of 
| State, William R. Castle, called, on De- 





Zuela, appointed Vice Consul at Antofagasta, 
e. 


George D. uther, of Inglewood, Calif., 
American Vice Consul at Auckland, New Zea- 















partmental matters. 


Remainder of day—Engaged with 
secretarial. staff and in answering cor- 


Seriousness of the problem facing the 
Polish industry is not better illustrated 
than by figures showing contraction in 
steel and rolling mill activity last year. 
Whereas in the first months of 1932 the 
output of steel ingots and _ castings 
amounted to 481,713 metric tons, and that 
of rolled products to 344,097 tons, figures 
for the same period in 1932 were 169,629 
and 115,094 tons respectively. Decline in 
domestic business accounts for a large 
part of this reduced output, but virtual 
cessation of exports to Soviet Russia, 
once Poland’s largest market for iron and 
steel, has contributed to an important de- 
gree. Over the. first five months of 1932 
only 2,780 tons of rolled steel were sent to 
Russia, while in the same period of 1931 
these shipments totalled 153,018 tons.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 





of 1932 were 13 per cent more by volume 
than in the same period of last year, an 
earlier report of Nones disclosed.—(Issued 


FORAY? g 
rams 


“Found Improving 


Steadily in Qualit { 


Broadcasters and Sponsors 
Meeting Complaints as to 
Sales Talks, According to 


Federal Commission 





The quality of radio broadcast programs 
is improvir:g proportionately with develop- 
ment of the broadcasting art, according 
to records of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. made public 4ug. 13. 
Despite complaints about sales talk and 
other forms of advertising, program qual- 
ity is improving steadily, records reveal, 
and broadcasters are realizing now more 
than ever before that they must keep 
programs on as high a plane as possible. 

Improvements Sought 
The following additional information 
was made available: 
Just as improvéments are made in tech- 
nical operation, with better signals laid 
down in the service area, just so must 
program improvements be made with bet- 
ter entertainment laid down in the homes 
of the listening public. Whatever the 
the nature of the program selected, the 
broadcaster must constantly strive to im- 
prove its quality. Improvements in pro- 
gram quality should keep pace with im- 
provements in technical operation. 
In the case of a new facility like radio, 
reaching into the very home life of our 
Nation, it is inevitable that complaints 
will arirve. When Alexander Graham 
Bell’s first crude telephones were installed 
on t lephone systems, the novelty of the 
wonderful invention soon wore off, and 
many complaints were received as to the 
service rendered. 

omplaints Being Received 

The telephone company of today with 
its wonderful equipment still receives 
complaints. The telephone company is con- 
stantly endeavoring to correct the prac- 
tices which cause these complaints. The 
broadcasters, if he be wise, will do the 
same. Complaints are being received con< 
cerning offensive advertising in broadcast- 
ing programs. So long as our country 
favors the competitive broadcasting of 
today, as distinguished from monopolistic 
broadcasting, advertising must probably 
pay the bill and we shall listen to “spon< 
sored programs.” 

In England, for example, where broad< 
casting is maintained by a tax on receiv- 
ers, the broadcaster does not need to pre= 
cede and end each program with an- 
nouncements of the virtue of any particular 
brand of salad dressing or the merits of 
any particular cigar no matter how ex- 
ceedingly mild it may be. But there are 
sponsored programs and sponsored pro- 
grams—programs in which the advertising 
is palatable, and programs in which the 
sales talk is nauseating. 

Broadcasters, if they listen to the trend 
of public opinion, will commence to take 
steps to make these sales talks more pala- 
table. Right now the problem is fheirg 
and they should hasten to solve it. 


Weekly Rate of Mortality 
Declines in Large Cities 


Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 
a total population of 37,000,000 for the 
week ended Aug. 6 indicate a mortality 
rate of 8.9, as against a rate of 10.4 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 

The highest rate (14.7) appears for 
| Washington, D. C., and the lowest for 
Somerville, Mass. The highest infant mor 
tality rate (152) appears for Washington, 
D. C., and the lowest for Canton, Ohio, 
Fall River, Mass., Lowell, Mass., Lynn, 
Mass., New Bedford, Mass., San Diego, 
Calif., South Bend, Ind., Tacoma, Wash., 
Tampa, Fla., Utica, N. Y., and Waterbury, 
Conn., which reported no infant mortality. 
| The annual rate for 85 cities is 11.6 for 
| the 31 weeks of 1932, as against a rate of 
12.5 for the corresponding period of tha 





by the Department of Commerce.) 





previous year.—(Bureau of the Census.) 





THIRTY LAMBS 
TO THE COYOTE 


TuEre is plenty for the wool 


grower to worry about. 


Agricultural marketing, 


labor and distribution problems, development of 


the breeds, improvement 


of the important phases 


of the industry, are a few 
covered in 


‘The Topical Survey 


Written by government experts, it tells 


what is being done in this field, in the 


new series on 
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Beginning August 17 
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trict’ Economy 
Urged in Federal 
: Judicial System 


“Criminal Prosecutions to Be 

Restricted Where Pos- 
sible, Department of Jus- 
tice Says in Circular 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


prosecution by the United States of suits 
to recover aye due it. It is obvious 
there can be no relaxation in this field. 
There is no economy in failing to defend 
vigorously claims against the Treasury, 
nor in failing to collect moneys due the 
Government. A vast amount of litigation 
to acquire land by condemnation for 
public works and the public building pro- 
gram must be continued. ‘ 

4. Criminal Gases. Notwithstanding re- 
duced appropriations, we cannot relax in 
the enforcement of the criminal laws. 
Malefactors must be brought to justice. 

5. Methods Of Economy. The set-up of 
all appropriations on July 1 disclosed that 
if the existing personnel were maintained, 
the appropriations were inadequate and 
an administrative furlough would have 
to be applied in addition to the legislative 
furlough, and that the average furlough 
time for each employe of the Department 
would be from 60 to 70 days. | 

Pay Roll Commitments 


The appropriations, “Salaries, Depart- | 
ment of Justice,” “Examination of Judi- 
cial Offices,” ‘Salaries, Fees and Expenses 
of Marshals, United States Courts,” | 
“Salaries and Expenses of Clerks, United | 
States Courts,” and “Salaries and Ex- 
penses of District Attorneys, United States 
Courts,” on July 1 had pay roll commit- 
ments, plus commitments for estimated 
expenses of travel and miscellaneous items | 
of $881,262 in excess of the appropriations 
provided for the fiscal year for these ac- | 
tivities. To avoid these apparent defici- 
encies the Department was confronted | 
with the necessity of either reducing its 
personnel, applying the administrative 
furlough, or obtaining funds for these 
items through transfer from other appro- | 
priation items as provided in section 317 | 
of the Economy Act. 

Careful analysis discloses that by put-| 

‘ting into effect various possible economies | 

the Department will be able to transfer 
from other appropratiations $450,000 to 
the appropriations above mentioned, 
which would leave them with an apparent 
Meficit of $431,262. With such a deficit, 
if the application of the administrative | 
furlough is to be avoided, administrative | 
economies must be rigidly enforced. 

Careful and prudent administration 
upon the part of United States attorneys, 
marshals, and clerks of court will result | 
in saving a considerable part of this sum 
from the allotments for their traveling 
and miscellaneous expenses, and it will 


|islature, the Attorney General explained, 


| cases. 
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Use of Court Funds 
For Study Opposed 


| 
New Jersey Attorney General 
Rules on Plan to Finance 
Receivership Inquiry 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 13. 

Use of the general fund of the Court 
of Chancery for the expenses of a re- 
ceivership investigation is held to be un- 
authorized, without legislative sanction, 
in @ memorandum submitted by Attorney 
General Stevens to Chancellor Walker. 

A request was made by the State Bar 
Asseciation that the fund to be used to 
finance an inquiry now in progress. Ex- 
penditures to date total $7,359 and are 
expected to reach,$50,000 before the in- 
vestigation is completed. 

The attitude of the Attorney General 
means that an appeal will be carried to} 
the Court of Errors, if the chancellor ap- 
proves an appropriation from the fund 
for the purpose asked. It is probable that | 
the question will be laid before the Er-| 
rors Court in any event, since the Bar 
Association is expected to appeal should 
the chancellor decline to draw upon the 
fund. A decision by the court in the mat-| 
ter is expected within a week. 

Mr. Stevens said that no money has 
been withdrawn from the treasury of the 
State, except by legislative appropriation, 
since 1895, and declared that use of the) 
money of the general fund, which com-| 
prises an accumulation of interest and, 
totals nearly $300,000, was a matter for 
the Legislature to determine. The Leg-| 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ScHWARTZMAN SERVICE, INCORPORATED, A COR- 
PORATION, 
v. 

MILTON R, STAHL ET AL., ETC. 
District Court, W. D. of Missouri. 
No. E-465. 

Before VAN VALKENBURGH, Circuit Judge, 

Otis and Reeves, District Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 26, 1932 

Reeves, District Judge—This case in- 
volves the constitutional validity of cer- 
tain sections of the statutes of Missouri. 
The particular act assailed relates to 
“Transportation of persons by motor vehi- 
cles over public highways of the State of 
Missouri.” 

The original act may be found in Article 
8 of Chapter 33, Revised Statutes of Mis- 
souri, 1929, but the General Assembly of 
the State, at its session in 1932, amended 


Article 8 and enacting in lieu thereof 17 


inclusive. 

The new article was thereafter desig- 
nated as Article 8 and was intended “for 
the supervision, regulation and licensing 
of transportation of persons and property 
for hire over the public highways of the 


refused at the last session to make an ap-| 
propriation for the investigation. 








for any reason to do their duty, it may | 


be necessary, to avoid failure of justice,; State of Missouri by motor vehicles; con- 


for the Federal Government to take over | ferring jurisdiction upon the Public Service 
cases which really do not belong to it. | Commission to license, regulate and super- 

7. Juvenile delinquents. The Act of|vise such transportation; providing for 
June 11, 1932, contemplates that juvenile| the enforcement of the provisions of this 
delinquents falling into Federal custody| act and for the punishment for violation 
may be returned to the authorities of| thereof.” 
their home States to be dealt with. Many; The legislative enactment defined a 
hundreds of juveniles annually can be| “motor vehicle” as “any automobile, au- 
dealt with accordingly. Not only is it in|tomobile truck, motor bus, truck, bus or 
the interest of the juveniles, but it is in| any self-propelled vehicle not operated or 
the interest of economy to have this done.| driven upon fixed rails or tracks.” 

The provisions in this Act, authorizing; For all the purposes of this case, said 
the expense of transportation of the ju-| 
venile to his home State to be paid out| 
of Federal funds should not be resorted | 
to as a regular practice, but only when | 
necessary to prevent a failure of action 
by the State authorities. Machinery has | 
been set up through the probation of- 
ficers and the Child Welfare Bureau of | 
the Department of Labor to handle these, 
cases promptly. | 

Statute for Extra Jurors 


8. Statute for extra jurors in criminal 
Attention is called to,the Act of 
June 29, 1932, which provides for em- 
paneling two alternate jurymen in crimi- 
nal cases for the purpose of avoiding mis- 
trial in the case of incapacity of a regu- 
lar juryman. This authority should be 
resorted to_in important and expensive 


into two classes: The one designated as 
“motor carrier,” which was given a mean- 
ing equivalent to that of a common carrier, 
and the other designated as a “contract 
hauler.” 

‘Contract Hauler’ 


As Defined by Act 


A contract hauler was defined as “any 
| person, firm or corporation engaged, as his 
| or its principal business, in the transporta- 
| tion for compensation or hire of persons 
;and/or property for a particular person, 
| persons, or corporation to or from a par- 





dividual agreement or agreements and not 
operating as a common carrier and not op- 
|erating exclusively within the corpo- 





be possible to avoid the remainder of the) 
apparent deficit by not filling vacancies | 
when they arise, unles sabsolutely neces- | 
sary, and by starting all new appointeees| 
at the minimum of their respective! 
grades. 


Method of Transferring Funds 

It js not proposed to transfer any funds | 
from any one of the three bureaus of the | 
Department—the Bureau of Prohibition, | 
the Bureau of Investigation, and the Bu-| 
reau of Prisons—to activities outside of | 
those bureaus, but resort to section 317) 
of the Economy Act for the transfer of | 
funds of any bureau will be made from| 
and to appropriations within that Bureau. | 

District attorneys are requested to give| 
special attention to the savings produced | 
by care in not summoning witnesses until | 
they are actually needed, and officials} 
charged with the duty of selecting and 
summoning jurymen can effect savings by 
care in avoiding the selection of those 
ineligible or subject to release from jury 
service. 

6. Economy in Criminal Prosecutions. 
There are two types of Federal criminal 
Statutes, one intended to protect the func- 
tion of the Federal Government, and the 
other involving no protection to Federal 
functions, but enactments by Congress 
under its authority to regulate commerce 
and establish post offices, intended to sup- 
plement and aid State authorities in the 
suppression of crime. The latter type 
includes such laws as the Dyer Act, pun- 
ishing the transportation of stolen motor 
cars; the Mann Act, the act prohibiting 
the use of the mails to defraud, and the| 
recent act prohibiting the transportation | 
in interstate commerce of kidnapped per- 
sons. 


| 


Overlapping of Jurisdictions 

Acts constituting offenses against the 
second type of Federal statutes are also | 
offenses against State criminal laws, and | 
the criminals are subject to prosecution | 
in both State and Federal courts for sub- 
stantially the same acts. It is not always 
necessary in the public interest that such 
offenders be prosecuted by both jurisdic- 
tions and subjected to double punishment 
for the same act, and in such cases the 
question arises as to which jurisdiction 
should take charge of the prosecution, 
and whether the offense is one primary 
for the State or Federal Government to 
deal with. 

There has been too great a tendency in 
recent years to assume for the Federal 
Government prosecution of offenders who 
properly should be prosecuted in the State 
courts. Under the Dyer Act, enacted 
primarily to aid State governments in 
breaking up rings of commercial auto 
thieves, many minor cases which should 
have been dealt with by the State au- 
thorities have crept into the Federal | 
courts. Under the Mann Act, directed 
chiefly at white slave traffic, many non- 
commercial cases of ordinary immorality, 
belonging in State tribunals, have been 
drawn into Federal jurisdiction. 

The recent act of Congress punishing 
the transportation of kidnaped persons 
in interstate commerce was _ intended | 
merely to aid and supplement the State | 
authority. The Federal Government is| 
not involved at all unless there is reason | 
to believe that a transportation in inter- | 
state commerce has occurred. The primary | 
responsibility for the detection and pun- 
ishment of kidnapers rests with the State 
governments. 


Cooperation With States Urged 

Under all statutes of this general type, 
care and judgment should be used to| 
avoid superseding State prosecutions and | 
to avoid assuming responsibility and ex- 
pense of prosecutions which can and will 
be adequately conducted by State au- 
thorities. 

A very considerable saving can be ef- 
fected by judicious effort in these direc- 
tions. It is not meant by these instruc- 
tions that criminals should be left unpun- 
ished, but it is obvious that where prose- 
cution and punishment by both State and 
Federal Governments in the same case 
is not in the pubilc interest, proper cooper- 
ation with the State authorities will place | 

* the cases where they belong. Where the | 
State authorities neglect, refuse, or fail | 


rate limits of an _ incorporated city 


criminal trials of prospective long dura- or town, or exclusively within the cor- 


tion to avoid the great loss which may 
resul istrial by ill ; 
ce My ie haga i ac aeataeal suburban territory as herein defined.” 
Prohibition. Both major political|,, Suourban territory” was defined as 
parties are pledged to submit to the people| ‘hat territory extending one mile be- 
proposals to amend the constitutional |YOnd the corporate limits of any munici- 
provisions respecting the liquor traffic.|P@lity in this State and one mile addi- 
The suggestion has already been openly | tional for each 50,000 population or portion 
made to the Department by those who| thereof. Provided that when more than 
should know better, that because some |°M€ municipality is contained within the 
changes in the prohibition system are | limits of any such territory so described. 


under discussion and may be adopted, the motor carriers operating in and out of any | 


Department of Justice should relax its ef- such municipalities within said territory 

forts to enforce the existing laws. Such|Shall be permitted to operate anywhere 

a course is unthinkable. It is our duty within the limits of the larger territory so 
to take the law as we find it and en-|‘escribed.” 

force it as it stands. | Other definitions and certain regulatory 

| provisions with respect to motor carriers 

Prohibition Enforcement | will be omitted. It is sufficient to say 


Aside from this rigid view of official|that the Act contained comprehensive 
duty, there are other reasons which must | P . 


appeal to every thoughtful citizen truly| contract haulers’ wholy separate and 


interested in the public welfare. So long} anart from those regulation ini 
as the present constitutional and statu- ~ both. . ae 


tory provisions remain in effect, it is im- 
possible for State governments to legalize| tract haulers and clothes the Public 
and regulate liquor traffic. To relax in - ea = 


the enforcement of the Federal law with-/| ~ 





out substitution’ of any lawful State con-| administrative furlough. We believe we| 


trol, would produce chaos end an orgy of | 


have a reasonable prospect of discharging 
uncontrolled excesses. Regardless of one’s 


our duties during the present fiscal year 


views on prohibition, there should be no| without impairing the service by applica- | 


difference of opinion on this point. | tion of the administrative furlough. 

Conclusion. The Department has been| Avoid, however, carrying the effort at 
receiving splendid cooperation from its| economy to the point of actual inefficiency 
field officials in its economy measures. It| in the defense or prosecution of Govern- 
should be remembered that diligent effort | ment civil cases or of allowing guilty per- 
to avoid waste may prevent resort to the} sons to escape justice. 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ALIENS—Naturalization—Cancellation of certificate—False statement in petition as 
to marital status— . 

An alien woman’s false statement in her petition for naturalization that she was 
single, in answer to the question as to her marital status, was ground for can- 
cellation of the naturalization certificate although the fact that she was married 
vould not have justified the court in refusing the petition on that ground alone. 
The false statement was at least constructive fraud. If the facts had been stated 
an investigation might have developed circumstances with relation to the marriage 
for which the court might have refused naturalization. In justification of her 
answer she stated that the marriage was not complete so far as she and her family 
were concerned until solemnized by the religious organization to which she be- 
longed although she admitted that it was a valid civil marriage. 

United States v. Marcus; D. C., D. N. J., No, E-4271, July 30, 1932. 


TAXICABS—Negligence of driver in pursuing other car at request of police officer— 
Hiring as distinguished from commandeering of cab— 

Where a police officer, who had been instructed by his superior officer to follow 
and overtake a certain car, entered a taxicab and directed the driver to pursue 
the other car, the owner of the taxicab could not avoid liability for the driver’s 
negligence on the theory that the taxicab had been commandeered and that the 
driver in seeking to overtake the other car was acting under compulsion. In an 
action against the owner for injuries sustained by the occupants of a third car 
with which the taxicab collided when its driver attempted to make a turn in the 
road while traveling at an excessive rate of speed, the evidence showed that the 
officer had on other occasions employed the taxicab in the performance of his duties 
and that the owner of the cab had been paid therefor. Under such circumstances 
the cab had been hired and not commandeered. Its driver was not, as contended 
by the owner of the cab, “an involuntary arm of the State police power” and so 
protected in the performance of a governmental duty. The negligent act was not 
committed under compulsion but was voluntary. ‘The owner of the cab, as well as 
the driver, was liable for the injuries since the driver was acting within the scope 
of his authority in carrying out the owner’s business. 

Woolfenden v. Shea et al.; Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors, Aug. 10, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issuz 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Contract carriers—~Regulation by State—Validity of statute— 
Discrimination in favor of vehicles operated within municipal corporations and 
vehicles transporting farm products and newspapers— 

Missouri statutes which empower the Public Service Commission of such State 
to supervise and approve rates, fares, charges and classifications, to regulate and 
supervise the accounts, schedules, service and method of operation, to prescribe a 
uniform system of classification of accounts, to require the filing of annual and 
other reports and other data, and to formulate safety rules and regulations gov- 
erning the use of the highways by such carriers is a valid exercise of the State's 
power to regulate and control the use of its highways in the interest of public 
convenience and safety and for the protection of the highway. The act is not 
unconstitutionally discriminatory, in violation of the State Constitution and the 
due process of law and the equal protection of laws clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, because made inapplicable to carriers operating within municipal cor- 
porations and suburban territory one mile beyond the corporate limits for each 
50,000 population or portion thereof, or because inapplicable to “motor vehicles 
used exclusively in transporting farm and dairy products, from the farm or dairy to 
warehouses, creamery, or other original storage or market” and “motor vehicles used 
exclusively in the distribution of newspapers from the publisher to subscriber 
or distributor.” The exemptions are not arbitrary——Schwartzman Service, Inc., 
etc.,, v. Stahl et al. (D. C. W. D. Mo.)—7 U.S, Daily, 1118, Aug. 15, 1932. 


said law by repealing the whole of said | 
new sections, numbered 5264 to 5280, both | 


act divided the use of such motor vehicles | 


ticular place or places under special or in- | and control the operation of motor carriers | 


| porate limits of such city or town and its | 


and explicit provisions with reference to | 


Section 5270 specifically applies to con- | 


Service Commission “with power and au- 
thority * * * to license, supervise and 
regulate every contract hauler in this 
State except as provided in section 
5265 of this Act, and to fix or ap- 
prove the rates, fares, charges, classifica- 
tions, and to prescribe maximum but not 
Minimum scales of rates for general ap- 
plication throughout the State and rules 
and regulations pertaining thereto; to 
regulate and supervise the accounts, 
schedules, service and method of operat- 
ing of same; to prescribe a uniform sys- 
tem of classification of accounts to be used 
and after such accounting system shall 
|have been prescribed, contract haulers 
| Shall use no other; to require the filing of 
| annual and other reports and any other 
data; and to supervise and regulate con- 
|tragt haulers in all matters affecting the 
|refationship between such . contract 
| haulers, their customers, and the public.” 


Grant of Authority 


For Regulation Cited 


This is followed by a general grant of 
| authority to the Public Service Commis- 
sion “to prescribe rules and regulations 
covering all contract haulers.” The stat- 


the matter of the acceptance of both per- 
sons and property for transportation to 
be incorporated in the regulations of the 
Commission. 

Section 5271 imposes upon such con- 
tract haulers the duty to obtain permits 
from the Public Service Commission. This 
permit is characterized as a “contract 
hauler permits.” The object of such per- 
mit is to enable the Public Service Com- 
mission to determine the need of such 
service and the effect of such added trans- 
portation facility “upon other trans- 
portation service being rendered.” 

All contract haulers are required by 
said enactment to file an application for 
a@ permit in writing; to/give information 
concerning the ownership, financial con- 
dition, equipment to be used, and the phy- 
sical property of the applicant, as well as 
a statement as to the complete route over 
which the applicant desires to operate or 
the territory to be served, and to which 
shall be added a schedule or schedule of 
proposed rates. 

By section 5274 the Public Service Com- 
mission is vested with authority to form- 
ulate and promulgate “such rules and regu- 
lations as it may deem necessary to govern 


or contract haulers over and along the 
public highways of this State, and the 
equipment to be used.” 

The following, among others, are speci- 


| fied by the Legislature to be included in 
such rules: (a) Motor vehicle shall be safe | 


and sanitary; (b) The driver must be of 
good moral character, and competent to 
operate the motor vehicle; and at least 21 
| years old; (c) Accidents shall be reported 
|to the Public Service Commission; (d) 
Each vehicle shall be distinctly marked; 
(e) The speed of such a vehicle shall be 
| limited to 40 miles per hour. Penalties are 
| Prescribed for a violation of these rules 
|or for the violation of any of the provisions 
of the Act, such as failure to obtain per- 
mits, et cetera. 


Purpose of Legislation 
And Exemptions Stated 


The last section of the act, being section 
5230, announces the object of the legisla- 
tion as follows: 


It is hereby declared that the legislation 
herein contained is enacted for the sole 
purpose of promoting and conserving the 
| interests and convenience of the public, 
and that no right, privilege, or permit 
granted or obtained under or by virtue of 
this act shall ever be construed as a vested 
| Tight, privilege, or permit; and the General 

Assembly retains full legislative power over, 
|} concerning and pertaining to the subject 
| or subjects legislated upon in this act and 

the power and right to alter, amend or re- 
| peal this act at its pleasure. Provided, the 

provision of this act shall not apply to 
trucks of one and one-half ton capacity 
| and less. 

As may be observed from the foregoing, 
|the enactment contains certain exemp- 

tions from the obligations and duties im- 
| posed by tne act. These exemptions are 
found in section 5265 and are as follows: 


The provisions of this act shall not apply 
to any motor vehicle of a carrying capacity 
| of not to exceed five persons, or one ton 

of freight, when operated under contract 
with the Federal Government for carrying 
the United States mail and when on the 
trip provided in said contract; 
motor vehicle owned, controlled or operated 





fined; nor to motor vehicles used exclusively 
| in transporting farm and dairy products 
| from the farm or dairy to warehouse, cream- 
ery, or other original storage or market; 
| nor to motor vehicles used exclusively in 
the distribution of newspapers from the 
publisher to subscribers or distributors. 
Alleging that it was a “contract hauler” 
within the definition of said law, the 
plaintiff further avers in its bill that an 
unconstitutional element pervades the 
whole of said law. It particularly chal- 
lenges the exemption provided for in said 
| Section 5265 and more specifically the fol- 
| lowing language contained therein: 
5 “Nor to motor vehicles used exclusively 
in transporting farm and dairy products 
from the farm or dairy to warehouse, 
creamery, or other original storage or 
market.” 
It is asserted by the plaintiff that said 
provision impinges upon constitutional 
guaranties, both State and national. 


Investment by State 


In Highways Considered 


Affidavits submitted at the hearing dis- 
|closed that the State had invested ap- 
| proximately $200,000,000 in its highways 
|and that the plans for additional high- 
ways would in the immediate future in- 
volve an outlay of an additional $75,000,- 
|000. Moreover, it appeared that the in- 
crease of motor vehicles for hire upon 
the highways of the State had been enor- 
| mous and that there was no abatement 
| in such increase, 

Furthermore, that the conditions upon 


| the highways were not only chaotic but | 
that the unregulated and uncontrolled | 


use of motor vehicles both by common 
carriers and contract haulers had become 
|@ menace not only to the highways them- 
| selves but to the people who traveled 
|thereon. This condition existed at and 
| prior to the enactment of the statutes un- 
| der observation. 
In fact, the Governor of the State, be- 
| cause of the said chaotic condition upon 
| the highways, specially called the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly thereto and 
urged legislative relief. 

The Constitution of Missouri devolves 


upon the Governor, as the Chief Execu- | 


tive of the State, the duty to give to the 
|General Assembly information relative to 
the state of the government and to recom- 
mend to its consideration such measures 
as he may deem fiecessary and expedient. 


|; ute sets out certain specific regulations in | 


nor any | 


as a school bus; nor taxicab, as herein de- | 


Missouri Act Authorizing Regulation 
Of Contract Motor Carriers Upheld 


Exemptions in Favor of Vehicles O perating in Cities and 
Those Transporting Farm Products and Newspapers Found 
To Be Valid and Not Arbitrary 


. 


Obedient to this provision, the Gov- 
ernor, in his message concerning the high- 
ways, said: 

“Today the State highways, which are 
the property of the people and a matter 
of great pride and concern to them, are 
being more and more crowded with buses 
and trucks, which, by reason of their great 
length, width and weight, bid fair, unless 
restrained, to crowd off the private ve- 
hicles, to accommodate which, primarily, 
the highways have Seen constructed. * * * 

“The trucks are serving as a conveni- 
ence to farmers and shippers generally, 
and the buses are an accommodation to 
the traveling public. Their use of the 
highways, however, should be restricted 
and regulated to protect those traveling 
in private vehicles, and limitations should 
be placed on their equipment to prevent 
damage to the highways and to protect 
citizens using the highways.” 

The whole enactment, in view of the 
foregoing, appears to be designed to ac- 
complish the legislative purpose as de- 
jclared by it “of promoting and serving 
the interests and the convenience of the 
public.” 

It is obvious, in view of the evidence 
before the Court, ‘that it was needful legis- 
lation not only to limit the number of 
motor vehicles in use on the highways, 
both as common carriers and contract 
haulers, but in like manner to supervise 
|}and regulate them in the matter of the 
size of the trucks, the character of busi- 
ness done and the responsibility of the 
operators. 


Interests of Public 
Declared Served 


It is the main contention of the plain- 
tiff that said enactment is unconstitu- 
tional because discriminatory in favor of 


porting farm and dairy products, 
cetera.” 

1. At the outset it must be acknowledged 
that the State has the power to regulate 
vehicles over its highways. This it may 
do in the interest of public convenience 
and safety and for the protection of the 
highways. Provisions of this character 
have been uniformly sustained. Buck v. 
| Kuykendall, 267 U. S. 307, 1. c. 314; 
Stephenson v. Binford et al., 53 Fed (2) 
509. 

Moreover, while “A citzen may have, un- 
der the Fourteenth Amendment, the right 
| to travel an dtransport his property upon 


et 


|them by auto vehicle.” yet “he has no 
right to make the highways his! place 
of business by using them as a common 
| carrier for hire. Such use isa privilege 
which may be granted or withheld by 
the State in its discretion, without violat- 
ing either the due process clause or the 
equal protection clause.” Packard v. Ban- 
ton, 264 U. S. 140, 1. c. 144. , 

The highways belong to the State. It 
may make provisions appropriate for se- 
curing the safety and convenience of 
the public in the use of them. Kane v. 
State of New Jersey, 242, U. S. 160. 


Narrow Restrictions 


On Regulation Denied 

2. Assuming, therefore, the power and 
right of the State to regulate and super- 
vise its highways, such right cannot be 
hampered or restricted within narrow 
| bounds. 

On the contrary, to the end that such 
|right might be fully enjoyed and exercised, 
there is .. constant recognition of the prin- 
|ciple that the State “has a broad discre- 
tion in classification in the exercise of its 
power of regulaton.” Smith v. Cahoon, 283 
|U. S. 553, 1. c. 586. Upon such classi- 
fication, no person can interpose an ob- 
jection, save only in those cases where the 
|clarification or discrimination is entirely 
| arbitrary. 
| 3. Every presumption must be indulged 
jin favor of the constitutionality of the 
| law. While validity of a statute cannot 
}stand upon legislative declaration alone, 
yet the rule is that “the legislative declara- 
| tion of purpose and policy is entitled to 
gravest consideration, and, unless clearly 
overthrown by facts of record, must pre- 
vail. Foster Packing Co. v. Haydel, 278 
U. S. 1; Stephenson v. Binford, 53 Fed. 
(2d) 509, 1. c. 514, 

The rule was well stated in Continental 
| Baking Co. v. Woodring, 55 Fed. (2d) 1. c. 
|353, wherein Judme McDermott of the 
Tenth Circuit said: 

“When the Legislature acts within the 
scope of its legislative power, when no 
facts are disclosed, as to the reasons 
which actuated the legislation, the pre- 
sumption of constitutionality stands, un- 
| less no fair reason can be ascribed for 
| the legislative action. Hardware Dealers’ 
| Ins. Co. v. Glidden, 52 S. Ct. 69; O’Gor- 
}man v. Hartford Ins. Co., 282 U. S. 251; 
Standard Oil Co v. Marysville, 279 U. 8S. 
582. That a legislative classification 
|Should stand, ‘if any state of facts rea- 
|sonably can be conceived that would sus- 
tain it’; that the burden is on the assail- 
ant to show that the classification is 
| ‘essentially arbitrary.’” 


| Alleged Discriminations 


In Statute Discussed 

| 4. With the foregoing principles of law 
jin mind as postulates, the constitution- 
|ality of the provision assailed may be 
considered, The alleged discriminatory 
or unequal provisions apply alike in favor 
of both common carriers and contract 
‘haulers when their motor vehicles are 
“used exclusively in transporting farm 
| and dairy products from the farm or 
|dairy to warehouse, creamery, or other 
original storage or market.” 

| It was in evidence that the trucks so 
used, and subject to the exemption, are 
owned and operated by farmers in gath- 
ering such agricultural products, as live 
| stock, cream and milk, from individual 
|farmers and transporting such products 
to local towns where they are shipped by 
rail to the city markets. Many of such 








erate use of the highway. 

As an aid to the interpretation of this 
special exemption, attention has been 
called to the general exemption contained 
in Section 7264. Such provision makes 
the Act inapplicable to both motor car- 
riers and contract haulers operating in 
municipal corporations “and the suburban 
territory adjacent thereto, forming a part 





}municipal corporation.” 
| “Suburban territory” is defined to mean 
;one mile beyond the corporate limits of 
any municipality in the State and one 
|mile additional for each 50,000 population 
or portion thereof. This would extend 
the zone of operation to many miles out- 


“motor vehicles used exclusively in trans- | 


State Gasoline Tax 
Protested by City 


Ardmore, Okla., to Appeal Levy 
On Purchase of Fuel for - 
Use of Municipality 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 13. 


The city of Ardmore, Okla., will appeal to 
the State Supreme Court from a ruling 
of District Judge Asa E. Walden at Ard- 
more that the city must pay the State 
gasoline tax upon a carload of gasoline 
purchased from the Phillips Petroleum 
Company at Wichita, Kans., according to 
officials of the State Tax Commission. 

The city of Ardmore has served on the 
Commission a transcript of record in the 
Ardmore hearing, according to Claude 
Hendon, Assistant Attorney for the Tax 
Commission in charge of gasoline tax 
matters. The appeal has not yet been 
filed with the State Supreme Court, he 
said. 

In the original case in the District 
Court at Ardmore, Tax Commission rep- 
resentatives contended the city of Ard- 
more and the Phillips Petroleum Company 
both were liable for the gasoline tax. 
Phillips company attorneys contended the 
company was not liable, since the gasoline 
was sold f. 0. b. Wichita, Kans., and the 
oil company had nothing to do with ship- 
ment of the gasoline to Ardmore, Okla. 
The company’s contention was sustained 
and it will not be brought into the case 
|; on the appeal, according to Mr. Hendon. 

The Ardmore municipal attorney con- 
tended that Oklahoma municipalities are 
exempt from payment of the State gaso- 
line tax of 4 cents a gallon. 

In the Oklahoma law relating to pay- 
ment of the State gasoline tax the defi- 
nition of persons ard firms required to 
pay ends by stating: “including cities, 
towns, counties, townships and other po- 
litical subdivisions.” 

While the city of Ardmore in this case 
realy is the consumer of the gasoline, it 
is®ieemed technically the distributor and 
thereby liable for the tax, it was pointed 
out. 

Mr. Hendon said supreme courts of 
other States have passed on questions 
similar to those involved in the Okla- 
homa case, and that the right of the 
State to collect such a tax has been up- 
held in cases almost like the Oklahoma 
case by the supreme courts of Colorado 
and South Carolina, 








uses are seasonal and involve very mod- | 


|of the transportation system within such | 





though it is a clear exemption and dis- 
crimination in favor of motor carriers 
and truck haulers operating within mu- 
nicipalities and sudurban territory. 

Such a provision was recently sustained 
in Continental Baking Co. et al. v. Wood- 
ring et al., No. 677, U. S. Supreme Court, 
decided May 23, 1932, Chief Justice Hughes 
delivering the opinion. This was the 
same case as decided by the District Court 
of Kansas, composed of three judges, re- 
ported in 55 Fed. (2d) 347. 


Exemption of Deliveries 


In Cities Is Upheld 


The right of the buses and trucks within 
the city to make some delivery without 
becoming subject to regulatory laws was 
upheld. It was indicated that the use 
thereof for such purposes was not 
extensive. 

It is the law that even though an 
exemption isa clear discrimination, 
it is not invalid unless arbitrary. Ger- 
man Alliance Ins. Co. v. Kansas, 
233 U. S. 389, 1. c. 418 In _ fact 
the legislative classification may rest 
on marrow distinctions as decided 
in German Alliance Insurance Company 
v. Kansas, supra. 

It must be conceded that the interest 
of the public is involved in the gathering 
and marketing of farm products as speed- 
ily and economically as possible. The 
Legisalture no doubt had in mind the 
facts, as same have been made to appear 
to us, that the only use made by trucks 
within the exemption would be in gath- 
ering the products of the farmer and 
transporting them to the nearest shipping 
point. 

Necessarily, this would not involve an 
extensive use of the highways. In a few 
instances, no doubt the farmer would live 
on the State-owned and controlled high- 
way, but in most instances this would not 
be true. 

In the majority of cases the farmers 
first reach the State highways at the 
place of marketing their products. In 
such cases they would not use the State 
highways at all. The highways would not 
be used by the farmer in marketing his 
product as much as the contract hauler 
and motor carrier would use the same 
highways within cities and suburban 
zones. 

Moreover, long hauls could not be eco- 
nomically made under this exemption. 
The motor vehicle employed must return 
empty as farm products could not be 
hauled both ways to market. Again, large 
heavy trucks could not be used in gath- 
|ering farm products. Much of the time 
| such trucks would be off of hard surfaced 
roads. 


Statute Is Considered 
| Out of Arbitrary Class 


A very apposite statement was made by 
the Supreme Court in Warehouse Co. v. 
Tobacco Growers, 276 U. S. 71, 1 c. 92, 
where the court said: 

“Congress has recognized the utility of 
cooperative association among farmers in 
the Clayton Act * * *; the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act * * *; and the Cooperative Mar- 
keting Act of 1926 ** *. The statutes 
reveal widespread legislative approval of 
the plan for protecting scattered producers 
and advancing the public interest.” 

This is almost the exact situation in the 
case at bar. The evidence disclosed that 
|farm products were gathered from widely 
| scattered producers upon a cooperative 
|plan. In fact the Statutes of Missouri 
provide for such plan and, at the time of 
the legislation under consideration, such 
cooperative plans were in full operation. 
Many other reasons can be conceived 
which would take the legislation in ques- 
tion out of the arbitrary and unreason- 
able class. 

5. Plaintiff relies upon the late case of 
Smith v. Cahoon, 283 U. S. 553. While 
the exemption in that case was in lan- 
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case at bar, yet it contained this broad 
exemption, “or to motor vehicles used ex- 
clusively in transporting or delivering 
diary: products.” 

It will be observed that this might in- 
| volve long hauls over the highways and 
does not restrict deliveries merely for 
shipping purposes. The same vehicle could 
be used for hauling both ways. 

A Florida statute was under considera- 
‘tion by the court in that case. The com- 
plainant challenged its validity in a habeas 
| corpus proceedin; after his arrest on crim- 
inal process. 

It was pointed out by the court that 
there was confusion as between a con- 
tract hauler and common carrier, and that 
the one could not be separated from the 
other. Moreover, there was no standard 
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essarily confused as to its meaning ang 
his obligations with respect thereto. 

The court specifically said: “It should 
be observed that this is not an a-‘‘on in 
equity where the enforcement o* state 
ute awaits the final determina’ ° thd 
court as to validity and scope ’ 

It could be easily inferred 1 ine 
terpretation of the statute in . proceeds 
ing of this character might have sustained 
its validity. The court expressed its diffi- 
culty when it said: 

“There does not appear to be the 
| slightest justification for making a dis< 
tinction between those who carry for hire 
farm products, or milk or butter, or fish 
or oysters, and those who carry for hing 
bread or sugar, or tea or coffee, or gro 
ceries in general, or other useful com- 
| modities.” 


Exemption of Farmers 
Sustained in Ruling 


In the case at bar, a distinction is only 

made in fayor of motor vehicles used in 
hauling farm products to the nearest 
market. Such is necessarily a sporadic 
/and, for the most part, seasonal use by @ 
few producers who live along the high- 
| way. 
In Louis v. Boynton, 53 Fed (2d) 471, 
| Tenth Circuit, a case in the District 
|Court, three judges sitting, it was held 
that a similar exemption was an arbi- 
trary discrimination. 

However, it did not appear that th@ 
facts before that court showed that the 
market referred to in the act was the 
nearest and that the use of the highway 
was for the purpose of enabling motor 
vehicles operated by or on behalf of 
farmers to gather farm products from the 
producers and deéjiver same at the nearest 
market place. 
| Neither did it appear that such pro- 
| ducers were scattered; that they did not 
|live on the highway; and that in most 
cases in making such delivery to market 
the State highways were not used. 

6. The exemption in favor of newspaper @ 
trucks was not arbitrary. These operate 
mainly in municipalities and suburban 
territory. Such operation as may be 
carried on beyond the suburban zone is 
| negligible and would only involve the use 
| of small trucks or passenger cars, 


\Interlocutory Injunction 
|Denied by Court 


| 7. It cannot fe successfully urged that 
| this suit was prematurely brought or that 
|the court cannot enjoin the prosecution 
|of a criminal offense. While it is the gen- 
|eral rule that courts of equity will not 
restrain the prosecution of criminal pro- 
ceedings, yet it is also true that a court 
of equity is not divested of jurisdiction to 
prevent an‘act by the mere fact that 
| such act is criminal. 
Where property rights are involved, if 
|it appears that the act will result in a 
| violation of such property rights, an in- 
| junction may be granted. In this case, the 
affidavit of plaintiff not only shows that 
its property rights would be affected, but 
it further appears that the drivers of its 
| trucks have been arrested and prosecuted, 
See Joyce on Injunctions, Section 60a; 
Shoe Co. v. Saxey, 131 No. 212, 1. c, 222, 
Upon the evidence before the court in 
support of the application for an inter- 
locutory order enjoining the enforcement 
of the Act by the Public Service Com- 
| mission, the court is of the opinion that 
| the application should be denied. 4 
Because of Judge Van Valkenburgh’s 
; absence, he has not seen this opinion and 
| could not and does not concur in its rea< 
soning but, in ace 


| 
\ 








dance with the agreee 


side the corporate limits of a larger city.| of conduct fixed in the legislation, so that | ment of the judge¥ in conference, concurs 
This provision is not challenged, al-|any person subject to the law was nec- in the result. , 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Place in Oil Trade 


Of Latin-American 


Output Analyzed 


Influence on Refined Prod- 
ucts Industry Is Not Main- 
tained, Department of 
Commerce States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cline in output. In recent years about 
two-thirds of the petroleum and prod- 
ucts from this area have been exported 
to foreign markets, the largest producers 
retaining only small amounts for their 
own use. 

Argentina is the only country with im- 
portant commercial production whose con- 
sumption exceeds its output; for many 
years it has imported regularly a volume 
of petroleum about equal to what it pro- 
duced, and has refined the entire amount, 
domestic and imported, for domestic use. 


Exports From Venezuela 

Venezuelean production advanced rap- 
idly during the years when that of Mexico 
began to dectine; it produced more than 
twice as much as Mexico in 1928 and almost 
four times as much in 1931, when Vene- 
zuelan output formed 58 per cent of the 
Latin American total. ‘The Venezuelan 


industry, however, is essentially one of | 


production and export. In 1929 it ex- 
ported 128,000,000 barrels of 137,472,000 
produced and in 1930 surpassed that ratio 
with exports of 137,148,000 and only 136,- 
669,000 barrels produced. In 1931 produc- 
tion dropped noticeably to 118,770,000 bar- 
rels and exports were 113,489,250 barrels. 

About three-fourths of the Venezuelan 
petroleum goes directly to Curacao or 
Aruba, fo rtreatment or transshipment, 
balancing the industry between the two 
adjacent countries—Venezuela having ex- 
tensive production without refining opera- 
tions, and the Netherland West Indies an 
important refining industry without local 
production. There is also some shipment 
to Mexico for treatment, and it has been 
estibated that, directly or indirectly, about 
55 per cent has gone ultimately to the 
United States. 

Mexican production of petroleum, while 
rapidly and regularly declining, is still 
second to Venezuela for this area. In 
1931 it totaled 33,039,000 barrels. Exports 
of crude have declined more rapidly than 
production, since an extensive refinery in- 
dustry was built up during the years when 
Mexico was the world’s second producer, 
and refining operations are being con- 
tinued with a larger proportion of the 
domestic output that was so used for- 
merly, and there are even some trifling im- 
ports of crude for the same pur} se. 


Imports of Oil From Mexico 

In 1931 Mexico exported 10,275,575 bar- 
rels of petroleum, compared with 12,714,- 
000 barrels exported in 1930 and 18,891,000 
in 1928. The United States is still the 
largets purchaser of Mexican crude, taking 
principally one certain grade, although 
its receipts have declined. Only Germany 
and Sweden have nicreased purchases of 
Mexican crude during the past four years. 

Crude-oil production in Colombia in- 
creased steadily from its beginning in 1921 


to a peak of 20,385,000 barrels in 1929, ) 


and then dropped to 18,237,000 in 1931. 
Like Venezuela, Colombia exports practi- 
cally its entire output of crude, shipments 
totaling 18,195,053 barrels in 1929 and 
16,989,073 last year. The share of the 
United States in these exports has gone 
from 86 per cent in 1928 to 67 per cent 
in 1931. 

In the same period Canada, second most 
important purchaser, has increased its re- 
ceipts of Colombian crude, and in 1931 
took 4,954,894 barrels, almost twice as 
much as in 1930. The remainder of last 
year’s consignments did not vary greatly 
from the comparative ones for the preced- 


ing year, indicating that the drop in ex-| 


ports, and probably in production, is at- 
@tributable to reduced orders from the 
United States. 
Argentine Output Rises 
After continuing at about 9,000,000 bar- 
rels a year for some time, the petroleum 
output of Argentina rose in 1931 to 11,- 


608,000; imports of crude oil dropped from | 


3,835,251 barrels in 1930 to 2,511,187 in 
1931. No exports of crude are recorded. 


While the sources of the crude imported | 
last year are not available, records for | 


the three years preceding show that the 
bulk has been brought from Peru, whose 
contributions to the Argentine market ap- 
pear to have increased in about the same 
ratio as total receipts. 


In 1930 imports from the United States, | 


Colombia, Mexico, and Ecuador also were 
recorded, whereas in 1928 and 1929 only 
Peru and Colombia cntributed to this 
; trade. 


Peru produced 10,106,000 barrels of crude | 


and Trinidad 9,769,000 in 1931—a decrease 
for the former and increase for the latter 
over the 1930 output. Small amounts were 
produced also by Ecuado® and Bolivia. 
Peru exported about three-fourths of its 
output in crude, about half to Argentina 
and most of the remainder to Canada and 
the United States. Its imports are negli- 
gible. 
About one-fourth of the Trinidad pro- 
duction is exported to the Netherland West 
® Indies for refinement at the plants which 
handle the Venezuelan crude. Ecuador 
sends about half its crude to the United 
States and much of the remainder to Ar- 
gentina, retaining little for local use. 
The development of refining in Latin 
America as a whole, and its consequent 
influence on world trade, have not kept 
pace with the growth of crude-oil pro- 
duction. The largest producer has no 
commercial production of refined prod- 
ucts except in minute amounts for its 
own market—a situation somewhat offset 


by the operations in the Netherland West | 


Indies. 

ahe largest foreign sales of products for 
this area, in fact, are recorded for the 
latter country, which in 1931 exported 
17,038,994 barrels of gasoline, 489,519 of 
kerosene, 800,409 of lubricating oils, and 
63,566,285 of fuel, Diesel and Bas oils, in- 
cluding bunkers. Distribution of these 
shipments is very wide; there appears to 
have been a noticeable increase in the 
number of destinations for garoline, kero- 
sSene, and lubricants each recent year, and 
in the case of gasoline about four times 
as many destinations are recorded for 
1931 as for 1928. 

In quantity there was a general de- 
crease in 1930 and 1931, although ship- 
ments of gas oil continued to advance and 
have grown. greatly in recent years. In 


quantity of foreign sales the Netherland | 
Wets Indies is far in advance of any| 


other of these countries. 

Mexico comes second, and during 1931 
exported 5,698,199 barrels of refined prod- 
ucts and 6,547,745 of fuel and gas oils— 
@ small decline from the 1930 record in 
the former case and a decided drop in the 
latter, but in neither is the decrease so 
decidedly as in crude oil. The drop in 
shipments to the United States is pro- 


‘Various Nations Fix 


Increased Tariffs 


Some Reductions Also Pro- 
vided; France Renews Its 
Quotas on Fresh Fruits 


Mexico has increased import duties on 
various foodstuffs, and on certain iron, 
steel, chemicals, and other products, for 
the declared purpose of increasing Gov- 
ernment revenues. China has increased 
import duties on silk and rayon products, 
medicines, dyes, and certain other goods, 
for the purpose of increasing revenues to 
offset a reported budgetary deficit. Latvia 
has increased import duties on an ex- 
tensive list of products comprising about 
half of the items in the Latvian tariff. 
Honduras has increased import duties on 
lard, butter, and cheese, eggs, rice, beans, 
and fresh vegetables. El Salvador has in- 
creased import duties on certain livestock 
and food products. 

Poland has again prolonged the tempo- 
rary conditional reductions in import du- 
ties on certain machinery and various 
other products. Brazil has granted a re- 
|duction of three-tenths of the import 
duty on equipment for the meat industry, 
provided that similar domestic products 
are not available. Chile has reduced the 
import duty on gasoline to about one-fifth 
of this basic tariff rate. The United King- 
dom has added several miscellaneous prod- 
ucts to the free list. Yugoslavia has made 
refined sulphur temporarily duty-free. 

Cuba has established consumption taxes 
of one-half cent per pound on imported 
wheat flour, and on both domestic or im- 
ported salt and sugar, as part of a series 
| of emergency and financial measures. Can- 
ada has made all lumber imported from 
the United States subject to the excise 
tax of 3 per cent, based on duty-paid value. 
Denmark has temporarily increased the 
excise taxes on both domestic or imported 
gasoline and cigarettes. 

France has renewed the quotas on fresh 
fruits, including apples and pears, for Au- 
gust and September. 

The Swedish Parliament has tempo- 
rarily granted the government amplified 
authority to increase existing import du- 
ties and to impose duties on goods now 
duty-free—(Issued by the Department of 
Commerce.) 


Trade in Two States 
Analyzed by Census 


Reports on Wholesale Busi- 
ness Completed for Arkan- 
sas and Montana 


The final wholesale trade reports for 
| the States of Montana and Arkansas have 
just been issued by the Bureau of the 
Census presenting statistics that were 
compiled in connection with the Census 
of Distribution taken as a part of the 
Fifteenth Decennial Census. 


vital facts as the number of wholesale 
establishments or places of business of 
different types, net sales for the year, op- 
erating expenses, men and women em- 
ployed in wholesale trade, salaries and 
wages paid during the year, stocks of 
merchandise on hand, credit sales, and 
sales to industrial consumers. These and 
many more facts are shown separately for 
the State and for a number of communi- 
|ties within the State, by kind of business 
and by type of wholesale organization. 
Montana Report 

The report for Montana reveals the ex- 
istence of 1,249 wholesale establishments 
in the’ State with net sales, in 1929, in ex- 
cess of $158,000,000. Of the total number 
of establishments, 139 engaged in the dis- 





in the distribution of petroleum products; 
35 in machinery, equipemnt, and sup- 
plies; 18 in electrical products; 496 dealers 
in grain; 16 in automotive products; 13 
|in farm supplies (except machinery and 


trade. Of these establishments, 256 were 
wholesalers of the conventional type; 566 
were classified as assemblers and country 


remainder was listed under a number of 
other types of wholesale distributors. 


Arkansas Report 


istence of 2,052 wholesale establishments 
in the State with net sales, in 1929, in 
excess of $373,000,000, Of the total num- 
|per of establishments, 524 are engaged in 
the distribution of food products; 328 
specialize in the distribution of petroleum 
products; 63 in machinery, equipment, and 
supplies (except electrical); 516 dealers 
in cotton; 203 dealers in livestock, and 
418 in other kinds of trade. Of these es- 
tablishments 528 were wholesalers of the 
conventional type, 1,048 were classified as 
assemblers and country buyers, 277 as bulk 
tank stations, 59 as manufacturers’ sales 
branches, and the remainder were listed 
under a number of other types of whole- 
| sale distributors. 

Many important business facts relating 
to the wholesale trade of the States are 
|contained in these Wholesale Trade Bul- 
letins. These reports are obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., at the price of 5 cents. -Remittance 
may be made by postal money order, ex- 
press money order, or check made payable 
to the Superintendent of Documents, or 
by currency sent at the sender's risk. Post- 
age stamps will not be accepted. 


Calendar of Hearings 


dar of public hearings for the week of 
Aug 15 is a follows: 


Trial Examiners’ Hearings: Testimony will 
be taken in cases in which the Commission 
has issued complaints, as follows: 

T. H. Banfield, Berkeley, Calif.; Aug. 16, San 


Francisco; alleged misrepresentation in sale 


torney. Docket 2051. 
M. Harris, Philadelphia; Aug. 19, Philadel- 
hia; . alleged malsrepresen talon in sale of 

Fountain pens; William C. Reeves, trial ex- 

aminer; James M. Brinson, Commission's at- 

torney. Docket 2027. 

(Federal Trade Commission.) 


nounced, and fuel and gas oils appear to 
have gone to a much shorter list of des- 
tinations than in previous years. 

An outstanding growth in exports of 
gasoline is shown by Trinidad and Tobago, 
whose combined shipments advanced from 
11,124,109 barrels in 1928 to 1,807,662 in 
1931. Aside trom a marked increase in 





exports to the United Kingdom last year, | 


this growth is fairly evenly spread over 
a large number of purchasers, with ship- 
ments’ to the United States growing in 
about the same proportion as the total. 
Exports dropped somewhat, but not mark- 
edly, in 1931. 


In these reports are presented such | 


|} tion and W. 8. Barstow & Company, Inc,? | 
| pro- 
| vided for the delivery of certain securities 
|of Associated Gas & Electric Company 


tribution of food products; 386 specialized | 


equipment); and 146 in other kinds of | 


buyers, 318 as bulk tank stations, 55 as | 
manufacturers’ sales branches, and the 


The report for Arkansas reveals the ex- | 


Of Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission's calen- | 


of courses of instruction; Ellis DeBruler, trial | 
examiner; Eugene W. Burr, Commission's at- | 
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Acquisition of Securities Firms 
By Utility System Is Described 


Associated Gas & Electric Transactions With 
Two Barstow Companies Outlined 


Sere of W. S. Barstow & Company with the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company was described in testimony June 23 before the Federal Trade 
Commission by Charles Nodder, an examiner, who described agreements through 
which the Associated system in 1929 in consideration of $50,000,000 acquired stock 
in this company and the Barstow Securities Corporation. 

Transcript of the examiner’s testimony, just made available, sets forth provisions 
of the agreements incident to the acquisition of the Barstow companies. Examina- 
tion of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 
Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. Nodder’s testimony 


follow: 


Q. 
& Company; this is one of the most impor- 
tant acquisitions we have had to deal with. 
This section begins at page 535 and relates 
to W. 8S. Barstow & Company, Inc., and Bar- 
stow Securities Corporation. You start your 
treatment of these subjects by describing 
agreements to purchase? A. I do. 

Q. The first agreement you refer to was 
dated when? A. Feb. 5, 1929. 

Q. What were the principal terms of that 
agreement? 


ee, AE, ee 

A. The terms were that William Buchsbaum 
and E. Lovette West, designated as ‘“stock- 
holders” would deposit with the Bank of 
America, 44 Wall Street, New York City, voting 
trust certificates representing 94,005 shares 
of common stock of Barstow Securities Cor- 
poration, a Delaware corporation, and cer- 
tificates for 3,480 shares of the common stock 
of W. S. Bartsow & Company, Inc., a Dela- 
ware corporation, 
from time to-time of additional certificates 
of common shares of W. 8S. Barstow & Com- 
pany, Inc., not exceeding 8,280 shares, being 
the entire remaining amount outstagding. 

Q. Was this the beginning of the Asso- 
ciated System’s investment and interest in 
the two Barstow corporations? A. It was. 

Q. Theretofore the Barstow corporations had 
not been affiliated nor allied with the Asso- 
ciated interests, so far as you have been 
able to learn? 

A. That is true, except to the extent that 
I remarked previously, that W. S. Barstow é& 
Company were the first managers of the As- 
sociated System in about 1910 or 1911. 

Q. But that arrangement had lapsed many 
years before February, 1928? A, It has long 
since ceased. 

Q. In February, 1929, when Buchsbaum and 
E. Lovette West made the agreement referred 
to, what did Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany agree to do? 

A. They agreed to oe $94.55 in cash for 
each deposited share of W. S. Barstow & Co., 
Inc., and Barstow Securities Corporation, and 
on or before April 19, 1929, to deposit a fur- 
ther amount of $378.19 per share. 

Q. This made, or this indicated a total con- 
sideration for the shares of both the Barstow 
companies of how much? A. $50,000,000. 

Q. What further agreement was made rela- 
tive to the deposit of unendorsed certificates 
of stock of Barstow Securities Corporation 
and of the common stock of W. S. Barstow, 
Inc.? A. It was agreed to deposit unendorsed 
certificates for 94,005 shares of Barstow Secur- 
ities Corporation and 94,005 shares of the 
common stock of W. S. Barstow & Co., which 
were registered in the name of Barstow Se- 
curities Corporation for which Associated Gas 
& ee Company was required to deposit 
no cash. 


+++ 

Q. Was a supplementary agreement made 
Feb. 11, 1929? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were the parties? 

A. Associated Gas & Electric Company was 
one party; William S. Barstow, 
Tyng, E. Lovette West, William Buchsbaum, 
Thomas Cheyne, Ernest M. Gilbert, John A. 
Powell, Artemas E. Ward, William J. White 
and Clifton N. Wilson, who were designated 
as stockholders, or the second parties to the 
contract, 

Q. What did this agreement provide? 

A. This agreement provided for the acquisi- 
tion by Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
in addition to the shares of Barstow_Secur- 
ities Corporation and W. B. Barstow, Inc., as 
noted in the first agreement, of 8,981 shares 
of preferred stock of W. S. Barstow & Com- 
pany, Inc., being the total amount of such 
class of stock issued and outstanding. 

Q. For these preferred shares, what consid- 
eration was to be given? 

A. Six per cent convertible debenture cer- 
tificates Series A of Associated Gas & Electric 
Company of the principal amount of $110 for 
each share of said preferred stock. 

Q. What was the further provision of the 
agreement of Feb. 11, 
sideration to be paid for 


the shares 


common stock of Barstow Securities Corpora- 

A. The agreement of Feb, 11, 1929, 
in 
payment of the amount of $50,000,000, the 
contract price under the previous contract. 


Q. Was it provided that the holders of | 
the common securities were to receive, in lieu 


of cash, for the balance of the purchase price 


over the $10,000,000 deposited in escrow under | 


certain securities 
A, It 


the agreement of Feb. 5, 
of Associated Gas & Electric Company? 
bt 

A. That there could be received any of the 
following issues upon the basis as I shall 
show: 

4.5 per cent convertible gold debentures, 
dated Jan. 15, 1929, due Jan. 15, 1949, upon 
the basis for such exchange of 2.5 points be- 
low the current public offering price of 
Harris Forbes & Company at the date of 
the designation, plus accrued interest at the 
date of settlement. 

+ = > 

Q. Let me interrupt you to ask if that 
reference to the “current public offering price 
of Harris Forbes & Company” of the 
cent convertible bonds of Associated Gas & 
Electric Company, referred to? A. It does. 

. Go on. A. The second option was to 
receive: 


5.5 per cent convertible gold debentures | 
1927, due Feb. 1, 1977, of Asso-| 


dated Feb. 1, 
ciated Gas & Electric Company, upon the 
basis for such exchange of the current mar- 
ket price on the New York Curb Market, 
at the date of designation, legs 1 point, plus 
accrued interest to the date of settlement. 

The third option was to receive gold dehen- 
ture bonds, consolidated refunding 5 per cent 
series dated Oct. 1, 1928, due Oct. 1, 1968, of 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, upon the 
basis for such exchange of the current mar- 
ket price at the date of designation, but not 
less than 90, plus accrued interest to the date 
of settlement. 

A further option was given to receive 51% 
per cent convertible investment certificates 
due Nov. 15, 1938, upon the basis for such 
exchange of 3 points below the current public 
offering price at the date of designation, plus 
accrued interest to the date of settlement. 

Q. Of the foregoing securities, what did the 
stockholders of the Barstow Corporation des- 
ignate? 

A. They designated 41% per cent convertible 
gold debentures at 93, equal to the sum of 
$10,000,000 to be received by them in ex- 
change. 

Q. In exchange for what? A. In exchange 
for their shares, as part payment. 

Q. Did the contract provide that the stock- 
holders should have the right to designate 
the class of securities to be received by them 


Cold Storage Holdings of Commodities | 
Show Decline From Level of Year Ago 


+ 
We will now begin on W. 8S. Barstow 


and the further deposit | 


| by the 
Lucien H. | 


| 31, 


1929, as to the con-/| Pp 
of | 





What was the provision in this respect? | 





| the ‘subsidiary companies? 


5 per | 


| Barstow companies 





in further payment of their shares of stock? 


A. It did. 
Q. Or that they might elect to take cash? 
. It did. 


Q. In case of the failure of thy Barstow 
shareholders to designate the securities to 
be received by them, what did the agreement 
give the Associated Gas & Electric Company 
the right to do? 

A. To deliver any one or more of the issues 
I have just mentioned at the option of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. Are these two agreements covering the 
purchase of the two Barstow companies re- 
produced within your report? 

A. They are attached as Appendices Nos. 
_" 61 within Commission’s Exhibit No. 

Q. In accordance with the terms of the 
agreement, how many shares of the two Bar- 
stow companies were acquired by Associated 
Gas & Electric Company? 

A. There were acquired 94,005 shares of 
Barstow Securities Corporation and 11,760 
shares of W. S. Basstow, Inc. 

Q. What was the cost of those shares to 
Associated Gas & Electric Company? A. The 
total cost of $50,000,000. 

Q. What important holding company was 
acquired by Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany as a result of the acquisition of W. S. 
Barstow & Company, Inc., and the Barstow 
Securities Corporation? A. 
Electric Corporation. 

+ + 


Q. What was the General Gas & Electric 
Corporation? 

A. It was a holding company controlling 
a& number of properties, principal among which 
were Metropolitan Edison Company, operating 
in eastern Pennsylvania; New Jersey Power 
& Light Company, operating in northern New 
Jersey; Binghamton Light, Heat & Power 
Company, operating in the énvirons of tne 
city of Binghamton, N. Y.; Northern Penn- 


A 


General Gas & 


sylvania Power Company, operating in north- | 


ern northeastern Pennsylvania; Florida Pub- 
lic Service Company, owning properties in 
Florida, in the neighborhood of Orlando and 
southward to Haines City, Lake Wales and 
Avon Park; Lexington Water Power Company, 
operating in South Carolina, and owning the 
Saluda Dam project; Broad River Power Com- 
pany, also operating in South Carolina and 
owning the large hydroelectric plant at Parr 
Shoals, Cc., and a number of smaller 
companies. 
* ieee peenirets for the entation, of the 
ompanies was made in bruary, 
1929? _ A. Yes, sir. mama eeee 

Q. Do you reproduce in your report a con- 
solidated balance sheet of General Gas 
peactene Corporation at Dec. 31, 1928? 

ave. 

Q. For what purpose? 

A. for the purpose of indicating the size of 
the organization of the General Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation at the time of its acquisition 

ssociated System. 

Q. Turning to the consolidated balance 
sheet of General Gas & Electric Corporation, 
which appears at page 539, what do we find 
shown there as the total of its assets? A. 
ee enero 

fs at do we find as to its surplus Dec. 

1928? A. $8,288,476. - 

Q. I note among the assets an item of $3,- 
236,174, with the figure (1) after it, with a 
footnote, bearing the same figure; what is 
the footnote? 

A. The footnote is to indicate that that 
amount of $3,236,174 should be eliminated 
against surplus as it, reflects no tangible value, 
which would indicate a revised consolidated 
surplus of $5,052,302. 


+++ 


Q. Under what designation was it carried in 
the consolidated balance sheet of General Gas 


A, I 


| & Electric Corporation? 


A. Under the desigation of the excess of 
holding companies’ valuation of intercompany 
securities over value on books of issuing com- 

any. 

Q. In this balance sheet of Dec. 31, 1928, at 


what was unamortized discount and expense | 


carried? A. $9,356,006. 

Q. What was the capital stock of General 
Gas & Electric Corporation? 

A. The capital stock account was stated at 
$31,796,336. 

Q. Represented by what? 

A. Which was represented by 62,601.1 shares 


of $8 preferred, class A stock; 40,000 shares of | 


$7 preferred class A stock; 43,399.1 shares pre- 
ferred class B stock; 364,760.7 shares of com- 
mon stock, class A; 975.5 scrip certificates for 
common stock, class A; 229,008.4 shares of 


common stock, class B; and 128.1 scrip cer- | 


tificates for common stock, class B. 

Q. At what was the capital stock of subsi- 
diary companies stated? 

A. $35,402,767, which represents the ca 


i- 
tal stock of subsidiary companies outstanding | 
‘in the hands of the 


Py 
Q, At Dec. 31, 1928, did General Gas & Elec- 
boi Corporation have a funded debt? 
sir. 

What was the total funded debt of 
A. $89,519,200. 

Q. What does the consolidated statement 
show as to depreciation and contingency re- 
serves? A. It shows there were set up the 
amounts of $9,131,386. 

Q. I think I should have called attention 
to one or two items among the assets; my 
attention was first attracted to the intangible 
items I mentioned; I think we should call 
attention to the fact that property was car- 
ried among the assets at what sum? A, $148,- 
569,040. 

. And funds for construction deposited 
with trustees at what amount? A. $10,652,199. 

Q. Cash and call loans at what amount? 


| A. $3,229,063. 


Q. At page 540, you take up, or enter upon 
a discussion of the cost of the investment 


' of; Associated Gas & Electric Company in the} 


Barstow companies and the method of pay- 
ment? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On what book was the investment in the 
taken up? 
ated General Electric Corporation, 


+++ 


Q. That was a Deleware holding corpora- | 


tion, was it not? A. It was. 


Q. Controlled by whom? A. Associated Gas | 
| & Electric Company. 
Q. In making the purchases, were the terms | 
;}of the contract you have mentioned closely | 


adhered to? A. They were. 


Q. How was the actual accounting for the | 


acquisition of the shares of the two companies 


recorded on the books of Associated General | 
| Electric Corporation? 


A. I have shown the method of accounting 
for those acquisitions on page 514 in four 
general items; the first was the deposit by 
Associated Gas & Electric Company of $10,- 
000,000 in cash; the second thing was the pay- 
ment in cash, also by Associated Gas & Elec- 


i 


DECLINE in cold storage holdings of nearly ail commodities this year as com- 
pared with last year is shown in a summary of cold storage holdings on Aug. 


1 just issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


Meats in storage on Aug. 1 were 


823,784,000 pounds as compared with 722,531,000 pounds on the same date last year, 
and poultry decreased from 36,438,000 pounds on Aug. 1, 1931, to 31,446,000 pounds 
on the first of this month, according to the summary. Similar reductions in hold- 
ings are shown by the figures with respect to pears, frozen and preserved fruits, 
creamery butter, eggs and lard. The summary issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture follows in full text: 


The tabulated summary of cold-storage holdings (000 omitted follows: 
five-year average, A; Aug. 1, 1931, B; Aug. 1, 1932, C: 


Pears, DOXES, ..ccceccecace ee 
Pears, baskets 
Frozen and preserved fruits, pounds 
Cream, 40 per cent, 40-quart cans 
Cream, 20 per cent, 40-quart cans ... 
Butter, creamery, pounds 
Cheese, American, pounds . 
Cheese, Swiss, pounds 
Cheese, brick and Munster, pound 
Cheese, Limburger, pounds 
Cheese, all other varieties. pounds 
iggs, shell, cases 

, frozen, total, pounds 


s, frozen, case equivalent, cases..... 


ges, total case equivalent, both sell and ns 


roven, . 
| pene 
8, per cent 
Mixed, por cent 
Eggs. frozen, 
total 
Broilers, pounds 
Fryers, pounds ... 
Roasters, pounds 
Fowls, pounds 
Turkeys, pounds 
cks, pounds 


per cent classification is of 


Aug. 1, 


B 

193 

1 
110,223 Beef, 
216 Beef, 
Beef, 
Pork, 
Pork, 
Pork, 


frozen, pounds 


8 cured, pounds 
a frozen, pounds 


5,799 


Pork, pickled, cured, 


Lamb and mutton, frozen, pounds 


Miscellaneous meats, 
Total meats, pounds 
Lard, pounds 


A. No, | 


A. Associ- | 


*Miscellaneous poultry, pounds 
*Total poultry, pounds 


in process ef cure, pounds .......... 
dry salt, in process of cure, pounds. 


dry salt cured, pounds 
Pork, pickled, in process of cure, pounds.. 


Two States Act 
Against New Rate 
On Compensation 


South Dakota Commissioner 
Opposes Increase; Retro- 
active Feature Disapprov- 


ed in Nebraska 


Pierre, S. Dak., Aug. 13. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, C. 
R. Horswill, has just issued an order dis- 
approving the proposed increase in work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates in 
South Dakota and calling a hearing for 
Aug. 30, when the companies are to show 
cause why the order should not be made 
permanent. 


Business Data Sought 

The order also directs the companies 
to file with the Insurance Department by 
Aug. 24 detailed data relating to premi- 
ums, losses, and expenses for the years 
1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932 up to Aug. l, 
together with their rate schedules. The 
order follows in full text: 


Whereas, the National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance has proposed certain in- 
creases in workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates to be effective Aug. 1, 1932, and 

Whereas, the information at this time avail- 
able to this Department raises considerable 
question as to whether or not your companies’ 
experience in this State justifies such in- 
crease, 

Now, therefore, be it ordered, that such 
proposed increase in compensation insurance 
rates is hereby disapproved for use in the 
State of South Dakota, and all insurers of this 
class of business are hereby ordered to con- 
tinue to operate in this State on their former 
rates pending the further order of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance. 

It is further ordered, that a hearing shall 
be had before the Commissioner of Insurance 
of the State of South Dakota in his office in 
the Capitol Building in Pierre, S. Dak., on 
Tuesday, Aug. 30, 1932, at 10 o'clock a. m., at 
which time and place all persons and insur- 
ance companies interested may appear and 
show cause why this order should not be 
made permanent, and 

Be it further ordered, that all companies 
licensed to write workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in the State of South Dakota file with 
this Department on or before Wednesday, 
Aug. 24, 1932, verified statements of the total 
amount of premiums charged and compen- 
sation, medical and other expenses paid by 
such insurer in complying with the provi- 
sions of the South Dakota Workmen's Com- 





pensation Law, together with expenses allo- 
cated to this particular class of business for 
a years 1929, 1930, 1931 and up to Aug. l, 





Such companies will also file on or before 
said date their rate schedules in use during 
such period, including schedules based upon 
the proposed increase hereinbefore referred to, 


&é& | together with a statement of the rates used 


and in use by them under the so-called merit 
rate system. 


Action in Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebr., Aug. 13. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
'Herdman, has just announced orally that 
he has informed casualty insurance com- 
panies writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance in the State that increased 
rates can not be made effective as to ex- 
isting policies. 


“Admitting that under the statute I 
have no rate making power,” he said, “I 
have notified all casualty companies that 
their increased rates on compensation in- 
surance must not apply to existing pol- 
icies. I shall issue an order to that ef- 
fect if necessary. I am waiting to hear 
from a representative of the companies 
who communicated with me. 


“I have received letters from represent- 
atives of mutual casualty companies which 
allege increases in losses in compensation 
|are 2 per cent and that they do not be- 
lieve the increased rate of more than 20 
per cent is‘necessary. They take the posi- 
tion that a change in the method of han- 
dling the business will be sufficient.” 


tric Company of $14,791,978.40. The next step 
was the deposit of Associated Gas & Electric 
Company obligations of the principal amount 
of $16,206,000, with accrued interest, at prices 
| ranging from 90 to 97, a total value of $15,- 
| 208,021.60; in final liquidation of the obliga- 
| tions there was given a promissory note for 
$10,000,000; this note, however, was later taken 
up and paid in cash. 


Pleas Filed for Changes 











and positive motion picture newsreel film 
and increased duties on various structural 
steel products were petitioned for in ap- 
plication just filed with the Tariff Com- 
mission. 
|asked for nested refrigerator bowls. 

The application on films was filed by 
Movietone News Inc., New York City, and 
that on structural steel by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, New York City. 
The Sebring Pottery Co., New York City, 
filed the request for refrigerator bowls. 


| vanced beyond hammering, rolling or cast- 
ing; and structural shapes of iron or steel, 
machined, drilled, punched, assembled, 


vanced beyond hammering, 
casting. 


rolling or 


Pennsylvania Registering 
Foreign Truck Operators 


Harrisburg, Aug. 13. 


Owners of out-of-State trucks trans- 
porting merchandise and other commodi- 





Act of June 22, 1931 have until Sept. 1, to 
register with the Department of Revenue. 
After that date operators of unregistered 
out-of-State trucks will 
Secretary of Revenue Clyde L. King said 
today. 

The Department has furnished special 
|registration cards to all out-of-State 
| truck operators using Pennsylvania high- 
| ways who have complied with the law. 
| These cards must be carred in the truck 
|}cab. The State Highway Patrol will re- 
| port all operators found without cards. 


| $200. 
+ 


8,391 
31,446 
14,918 

7,083 

4,641 

159,108 
50,373 
61,056 

209,935 

162,741 

1,022 


eee eeeeesseeee eeeeeee 


7,819 
nwaweteadhenddarnekons 205,554 
16,747 
84,314 
32,789 
pounds 168 


pounds 
722,531 


121,926 121,672 


gures on miscellaneous poultry no longer comparable in that 


lvcks were included in these figures previous to July 1 
*While the Bureau feels assured of the completeness and accuracy 


of the total amount 


accuracy and classification of the various sizes of chickens, 


932 


of poultry reported, it can not vouch for the 


are a number of concerns whose holdings are exceedingly heavy, 
who find it impracticable to’ make segregation on their reports. 
Consequently, there will be fryers contained in the figures shown 


for broilers, roasters 


and possibly miscellaneous poultry. 


Note.—Meats and lstd. fegrored by Oye. in Omaha Packing Comr 
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The application for increase of duty on | 
steel included structural shapes of iron or | 
steel not assembled, manufactured or ad-| 


fitted, fabricated for use, or otherwise ad- | 


| ties through Pennsylvania for a consider- | 
ation and taxable under the gross receipts | 








An increase of duty is also} 





Inheritance Tax 


On Policy F unds 


Proceeds Ruled Taxable When 
Beneficiary Agrees as to 
Disposal Under Will 


Salem, Oreg., Aug. 13. 


When the beneficiary under a life in- 
surance policy agrees with the insured to 
carry out directions in his will for dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the policy at 
his death, the devises are subject to the 
Oregon inheritance tax, according to a re- 


cent ruling of Attorney General I. H. 


Van Winkle submitted to the State Treas- 
urer, Rufus C. Holman. 

In view of the fact that the beneficiaries 
under :the will acquired title to the pro- 
ceeds of the policy not under the in- 
surance contract but by the will of the 


insured and the trust agreement executed | 


between the insured and the beneficiary 
under the policy, Mr. Van Winkle said an 
inheritance tax should be collected. He 


cited the New Jersey case of Fagan v. 
Bugbee, 143 Atl. 807, in which this rule} 


is followed. 


It was pointed out that the insured| 

Insurance Company of New York. 
of the Oregon Laws of 1931, which specifi- | 
cally exempts all proceds of life insurance 
policies payable to a beneficiary other than 


died before the enactment of chapter 332 


the estate or the executor or adminis- 


trator of the estate from payment of in-| 


heritance tax to the State. 


Movie Film Exports 
Lower for Half-year 


Increased Proportion of 
Negatives Sent to Save 
Duty on Shipping Cost 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


pared with 17,413,718 feet, with a value of 


$409,689. 

Positive sound film also decreased to 
66,986,478 linear feet, valued at $1,498,691, 
from 76,323,458 feet, with a value of $1,- 
782,833. This decrease is not very alarm- 


ing, however, inasmuch as negative sound 
film exports increased by 1,000,000 feet, or 


to 6,556,734 feet, from 5,488,917 feet. 


This increase indicates very strongly 
that the negative films of pictures are be- 


ing shipped abroad, where positive prints 
are made, thereby reducing shipping and 


tariff costs on films exported. Our lead- 
ing market during the first half of 1932 


for negative sound film was the United 


Kingdom, which imported 2,815,323 feet of 


film, as against 2,791,632 feet during the| 


first six months of 1931. 


During the first six months of 1932, 193 
American motion-picture cameras of 35- 
millimeter gage, valued at $43,875, were ex- 
ported, as against 577 valued at $155,291 
for the same period of 1931. 


with 535 valued at $32,999. 
Fewer Projectors Shipped 


Standard motion-picture projectors of 35 
millimeter gage dropped nearly 60 per cent 
during the first six months of 1932, when 
only 420 with a value of $92,056 were 
shipped, as aginst 1,003 valued at $232,575. 

Projectors, less than 35 millimeters, too, 
decreased to 485, with a value of $35,293, 
Projection 
arc lamps decreased to 115 valued at $13,- 


from 743 valued at $56,278. 
875 from 256 witha value of $46,433. 


American sound-apparatus exports de- 
creased in value for the 6-month period to 


$747,213 from $2,177,302. 
Principal Markets 
Among the individual markets 


609,384 feet in 1931. 


400,000 feet. 


are in the following order: 


The exports of American sound-film 


positives (linear feet) to the leading mar- | 


,... | kets, in le i | 
Decreased duties on developed negative | order of their importance in the | 


1932 period follow: 


1931: 
United Kingdom 
Argentina 


Feet 
8,921,647 
+ 6,558,488 


Value 
$291,059 
124,238 
70,719 


34,088 | 


90,832 
71,230 
54,368 


South Africa 50,653 


Australia 
Cuba 
1932: 
United Kingdom 
Argentina 


45,502 


112,507 
123,159 
56,112 
76,155 
91,674 
58,983 
52,836 
64,296 
55,268 


South Africa 
Australia 


Indiana Clarifies Status 
Of Special Act Insurers 


Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 13. 


Insurance companies organized in In- 
diana under special acts of the State Leg- 


| islature may be subject to regulation un- 


| 
| 


be prosecuted | 


51,654 | 


der the police powers of the State with- 
out impairing the obligation of the con- 


tract between the companies and the | 


State as represented by the charter, At- 


torney General James M. Odgen has just | 


held in an opinion to the State Insurance 
Commisioner, John C. Kidd. 


Agents of such “special charter” com- 


panies are subject to the agents’ quali- | 


fication law, he said, because the statute 
does not specifically exempt them. 


He further ruled for the same reasci~ 
| that such companies must file policy forms | 
with the Insurance Commissioner for ap- | 


proval under the automobile financial re- 
sponsibility act of 1931. 


Such operators are liable to a fine of New Field Division Reports 


=o |: Better Regulation of Radio 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


zations of our country who are doing the 
most remarkable scientific research and 
development work in radio. 


With encouraging signs of business re- 
vival, these industrial services are becom- 
ing more used day by day. In many cases 
they have been partly idle during depres- 
sion, but as business picks up they will 
once again go into full swing and within 
the next few y2ars should increase in 
propcertion to business gains. 

By regular and careful check of com- 


There | mercial stations, the new division will be 


sure that they are serving business and 
industry to the limit of their capacity. 
With this branch of radio well regulated, 


Exports of 
cameras less than 35 millimeters totaled 
587, with a value of $18,872, as compared 


for 
American positive silent motion pictures 
Mexico was first, importing in the first 
6-month period 857,670 feet, as against 
Venezuela ranked 
| Second, with nearly 475,000 feet, as against 
Our next largest markets | 
Belgium, 
South Africa, Argentina, and the Philip- | 
; uine Islands— all importing from 300,000 
| to 400,000 feet. 


In Duties on Articles | 


53,530 | 


148,580 | 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Nebraska Court 


Rules on Refund 7 


Asked of Agent 


Return of Commission to 
Life Insurance Company 
In Case of Cancellation 
Held Unnecessary 

Lincoln, Nebr., Aug. 13, 


When an assured requests the concella- 
tion of a life insurance policy on the 


| round that the agent failed to live up to 


an alleged agreement to rebate to him a 
substantial part of his commission and the 
company cancels the policy, the agent is 
not required to refund any portion-of the 
commission to the company unless his 
agency contract so provides specifically 
in such a case. This was the holding of 
the Nebraska Supreme Court Aug. 11 in 
the case of Kortright v. The Mutual Life 


The court ruled that the insurance com< 
pany had rescinded and cancelled the pol- 
icy without a legally sufficient cause, and 
although it returned the unearned premi- 
ums to the assured it cannot recover from 
the agent any part of the commission 
previously paid in the absence of an ex- 
press agreement providing therefor. 


The policy was for $150,000, on which @ 
first year’s commission of $4,554 had been 
paid to the agent by the company. Shortly _ 
after the policy had been delivered and 
had become effective, the assured com- 
plained to the company that the agent 
had not complied with an agreement to 
rebate all of the commission except $1,000, 
After investigation the company instructed 
its Omaha managér to cancel the policy 
at'the assured’s request and to refund the 
premium after making a pro-rata charge 


for the period in which it had been in 
force. 


The company informed the agent that 
he was entitled to a commission of $1,303 
instead of $4,554 and that the difference 
would be retained out of commissions pay 
able to the agent as they fell due under 
his contract. The agent resigned and sued 
for commissions then due him on re« 
newal premiums. The company set up @ 
counterclaim for $3,251. 


Contention of Company 


Supporting its counterclaim, the com« 
pany contended that two of its rules ape 
plied. The first provided for payment of 
premiums on first year premiums col- 
lected on policies delivered and accepted 
by applicants and not recalled by the 
company and the second declared that 
claims for commissions will not be allowed 
on applications on which policies are not 
issued or on policies recalled for cancella< 
tion. It was argued that the policy in 
question had been recalled. 


The court ruled, however, that the ruleg 
applied to policies which never became ef« 
fective, pointing out that the company had 
no right to recall the policy for cancellas 
tion after it was delivered and the pre= 


mium paid except for fraud or misrepre< 
sentation, 


The alleged agreement to rebate, the 
court said, was illegal under the Nebraska 
law and the assured could not recover 
on it against the agent or compel a res< 
cission of the insurance contract on that 
ground. The conclusion was therefore 
reached by the court that there was na 
legally sufficient cause for the cancella< 
tion and the agent was entitled to retain 


the full commission which had been paid 
to him. 


Proration Order Extended 
In Texas Oil Well Area 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 13. 
The wells of the Danciger Oil & Ree 
fining Co. have been brought under pro= 
ration by order of the State Railroad 
Commission, abrogating an agreement of 
Feb. 13, 1931, growing out of court pro=- 
ceedings in which the Danciger wells were 
left open. ’ 
The order declared that the agreement 
could not limit the powers of the Come 


mission in entering and enforcing orders ; 


to prevent waste, pointing out that the 
new conservation law was enacted after 
the agreement was made. 

The Commision’s action was taken on 
complaint by the Dixon Creek Oil & Re- 
fining Co. and others, who contended that 
with a field limit of 53,000 barrels the 
Danciger wells were producing nearly half 
of the total output with a few wells while 
all others were subject to proration. 


Mixers of Motor Fuel 
Declared Liable for Tax 


Lansing, Mich., Aug. 13. 
The Michigan Secretary of State, Frank 


| D. Fitzgerald, pointed out today that per- ¢ 
|Sons compounding or mixing motor fuel 


are required to pay the 1 cent Federal tax 
recently enacted by Congress. 


The Secretary of State said that a cheap 
grade of gasoline is being made by the 
mixing of kerosene and other distillates 
with “casinghead” gasoline. Products 
used in making the motor fuel are non- 
taxable but the product sold to the pub< 
lic is taxable under the Federal law, Mr. 
Fitzgerald explained. It was pointed out 
that persons selling the motor fuel with- 
out payment of the tax are liable to a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or a prison term 


;not to exceed two years. 


Right of New Jersey Teacher 
To Reemployment Sustained 


Benefits under the Tenure of Office Act 
cannot be waived by an oral or written 


| agreement between a teacher and a local 
| School board, under a decision by State 
Education Commissioner Charles H. El- 


liott. The decisicn was handed down in a 
case involving an appeal by Mrs. Helen 
Chalmers, who was refused reemployment 
by the Board of Education of the Raritan 
Township, Middlesex County, for the next 
school year. 


The board, a year ago, ruled that it 
would not allow married women teachers 
to come under the protection of the 
Tenure Act unless they were self-sup- 
porting. Mrs. Chalmers resigned toward 
the close of her third year and was re= 
engaged for the year 1931-32 under @ 
resolution which provided she waive her 
tenure rights. 


“The appellant could not be held by 
signing such a contract to have waived her 
benefits under the Teachers’ Tenure of 


statute was enacted, not for the 
of conferring a personal privilege, 


| Office Act,” said Dr. Elliott, “since the ¥ 


the radio industry can not fail to advance) of establishing public policy for the beng= i 
steadila “pas of the school systemd* ai 


develop 





Exports of Grain 
Are Increased in 
< Volume for Year 


Foodstuffs Sales Abroad Re- 

~ mained Steady Despite 
General Decline, Says De- 
partment of Commerce 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


shipmenfs of all grains except barley, 
Which declined somewhat, and rice, which 
shows little change. The trade in wheat, 
which made up more than half of the 
value of all cereal exports, totaled 95,519,- 
000 bushels, or an increase of more than | 
one-fourth. This increase occurred chiefly 
in the trade with Germany, Belgium, 
Greece, the Irish Free State, and South 
America. 


Exports of corn during the past year 
advanced nearly one-third, while some of 
the other grains show a substantial in- 
crease—nearly three times as much oats, 


Pullman Rate Held 
Low in Louisiana 


State Orders Discriminatory 
Against Interstate Traffic, 
I. C. C. Declares 


The charges made by the Pullman Com- 
pany for sleeping and parlor car travel 
within the State of Louisiana are unrea- 
sonably low and constitute discrimination 
against interstate passenger travel, it was 


merce Commission in nullifying an order 
of the Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion. (Docket No. 12842.) 


try, effective Oct. 10. 

Substantial increases in the Pullman rates 
for sleeping and parlor-car accommoda- 
tions throughout the United States were 
made by the Pullman Company on May 1, 
1920, except the intrastate charges in 
Louisiana. The Louisiana Public Service 


pany to increase the intrastate rates in- 
volved and appeal was made by the Pull- 
man to the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


ruled Aug. 13 by the Interstate Com- | 


Commission denied application of the com- | 
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Alabama Rejects 
Railroad Petition 
For Stone Rates 


State Public Service Commis- 
sion Fixes Other. Sched- | 
ules for Agricultural 


Limestone 


| 


{ 


It was noted that the Interstate Com- 


| merce Commission has reopened its docket | 


the Alabama Commission stated that if | 


} gravel and crushed stone for interstate | 


|cultural limestone may be given further | 
consideration in order to maintain the) 





| commodities. | 


Recent Business Developments 
In Foreign Countries Analyzed Declines for Month 


Weekly Review of World Trade Is Issued by 


Department 


Lee developments in business and 


of Commerce 


industry in foreign countries are analyzed 


in the weekly review of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The review is based on reports from the Department’s representatives stationed in the 
principal trade countries abroad. The review follows in full text: 
Alaska.Shipments of gold and other+ 


larger shipments of salmon. 


A slight increase in Federal road con- 
‘No. 17517 for further consideration and/| struction is reported for July and wee | 
the former should adopt a merged scale| contract was also awarded by the Bureau 
| for single-line and joint-line hauls of sand,| of Indian Affairs for the construction of 
The size of | 
traffic, then the intrastate rates on agri-|this project was not stated in the radio- 


contracts for minor projects were let. 


@ new hospital at Unalaska. 


gram. 


Steamer tourist travel and visitors to 
prescribed relationship with the other|the McKinley National Park are well be- 


low normal this season. 


| Alaskan products during July were heavier | and the money will relieve the present 
|both in quantity and value, compared 

Montgomerey, Ala., Aug. 13.| with the preceding month or for July 

The Public Service Commission has re-| last year. Gold shipments to the United 
jected a petition of the railroads for per-| States were valued at $1,005,443, compared 
The company was ordered to increase mission to establish certain rates on agri-| with $793,835 last year, and other products | 
the rates involved to a level with those ap- | Cultural limestone and fixed other rates.|increased in gold mining regions and to 


plicable throughout the rest of the coun-| 


condition of the Treasury. 


+ + > 
Canada.—Retail and wholesale trade in 
the Montreal area is slow, while in On- 


stimulating direct distribution, factory tc 
retailer. All sections of the Dominion are 
following with interest reports on the 
progress of the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference being held at Ottawa. Collec- 
tions are fair to poor in Halifax; slow in 
Saint John (New Brunswick), Montreal 
and Regina; improving to fair in Toronto 
and Calgary; and fair in Winnipeg, Ed- 
}monton and Vancouver. 

Sales of aeronautical equipment are still 
small in the Province of Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces. There has been, how- 
ever, a noticeable pick-up in air traffic; 


tario price competition in certain lines is 


Cement Production 


Shipments Also Fall Below 
Those of Year Ago, States 
Commerce Department | 


The Portland cement industry in July, 
1932, producted 1,659,000 bbls., shipped 
9,215,000 bbls. from the mills, and had in 
stock at the end of the month 22,479,000 
bbls. Production of Portland cement in 
July, 1932, showed a decrease of 44.9 per 
cent and shipments a decrease of 40.7 per 
cent, as compared with July, 1931. Port- 
land cement stocks at mills vere 13.3 per 
cent lower than a year ago. The statis- 
tics here given are compiled from reports 
for July, received by the Bureau of Mines, 
/€rom all manufacturing plants except 
| three, for which estimates have been in-| 
cluded in lieu of actual returns. 

In the following statement of relation of 
production to capacity the total output 
of finished cement is compared with the 
estimated capacity of 165 plants both at 
the close of July, 1932, and of July, 1931: 


Month Year 
62.0 53.8 


July, 1931 ....... . 
July, 1932 ... 
June, 1932 .. 
May, 1932 ... ‘ 
April, 1932 24.8 


| 


merce.) 


SHIPPING . . 


. AVIATION 


Shipping Board 
Completes Task 
Of Reorganizing 


Bureaus Formerly Distrib- 
uted Among Seven Com: 
missioners Now Are Real- 
located to Three 


Reorganization of the administrative 
bureaus of the Shipping Board has just 
been completed by reallocating the func- 
tions formerly carried on by the seven 
Commissioners to the three which now 
comprise the Board, it has just been an- 
nounced at the Board’s offices. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Shipping Board, now composed of 
three members, completed the reorganiza- 
tion of its administrative bureaus by re- 
allocating the functions formerly carried 
on under seven commissioners. 

The business of the reorganized Board 
will hereafter be transacted in four bu- 
reaus and two offices; the Bureau of Ma- 


(Issued by the Department of Com 
A near record pack of red salmon is} Sebi Sls entinspdlca cian batala ceaia ho tetas 


|being put up in Alaska this season al-| 
| though canneries working on other species 
q/| are curtailing activities to a certain extent. | 
to be not justified. | According to preliminary reports to the| 


Text of Commission’s Order 

The syllabus of the Alabama Commis- 
sion’s order follows in full text: 

1. Rates proposed by the carriers foun 


riné Development, Bureau of Regulation 
: h rye, and six times as/ sion for relief. On June 6, 1921, the Com- and Traffic, Bureau of Construction and 
five times as much ry Finance, Bureau of Research, Office of 


General Counsel, and Office of Secretary. 


Status of Fleet Corporation 

The Merchant Fleet Corporation re- 
mains, as heretofore, a subsidiary agency 
to which the Shipping Board assigns all 
duties connected with the actual opera- 
tion of the Government’s few remaining 
lines. Under the new plan of reorganiza- 
tion questions of policy affecting the Fleet 
Corporation are still determined by the 
Shipping Board. 

The reallocation of Board functions 
places the General Counsel and the Secre- 
tary under the administrative supervi- 
sion of T. V. O’Connor, Chairman of the 
Board, who also assumes charge of the 
Bureau of Marine Development and the 
Division of Public Information. 

To Commissioner Sandberg is assigned 
the Bureau of Regulation and Traffic and 
the Bureau of Research, while Commis- 
sioner Cone will have supervision over the 


during July there were three times as) 


Be hue Aiport Monee ae ue Ar Express Service 
Industrial | ate - ‘ 
Gaining in Popularity 





same month of last year. 
chemicals are in good demand with pros-| 








ing the largest purchasers. Another item | 
for which an unusually strong demand) 
“was shown was kafir anda milo, of which 
8,564,000 bushels were exported, as com- 
pared with 13,000 bushels. Germany and 
the Netherlands were the principal pur- | 
chasers. 





much buckwheat being shipped as a year | mission instituted an investigation into the 
ago. ‘The increase in the exports of corn| matter, and such inquiry has been in 
occurred mainly in the shipments t0| progress ever since. 
‘Canada and Eurpoe, while those to| | 2. In order to avoid unjust discrimina- |Chamber of Commerce at Juneau from pects bright for increased future sales.| 
“Mexico—an important market—fell off | $ d | tion and undue prejudice and to provide a| United States Bureau of Fisheries repre-| thqyirjes are numerous for patent medi-| 
considerably. Exports of breakfast foods) YQi@ O 1 or oads jreasonable adjustment of rates on eee ee in Alaska, the total pack this) cines, qrugs and toilet preparations. The| 
Pao Se eatin wor m * ag pacing |comsaeeene involved, found that the ie ae a one eee re movement of grain through Montreal is| More Than 240 Different 
important ion 0: e trade in c , broad d ipti i i he | a . | being maintained at a substantially higher : o.e ° e 
ae show iittle change. The quantity of Is Increased More lguaenaalatee -Siaenmanie: cacao pphenethery total pack last year was 5,403,739 cases evel than last year. Cheese ‘cuneate a Commodities Shipped in 
breaskfast foods, including corn, hominy, ‘tural limestone should be divided ‘ into | fr the entire season. Canneries in south-'the United Kingdom are increasing.) 
cand grits, exported, aggregated 52,496,000 | Th F h ° y three groups—one to include the super- 'east Alaska will continue to pack through | Cattle shipments to that destination | Year, Survey Shows 
pounds. an ourt In tear fine material used as a mine dust, asphalt AUgust and part of September. In t to| are also larger. It is reported taht Cana-| 5 iaeereers nee 
A brisk trade took place in feeds and filler, and for various chemical purposes, | Bristol Bay Region the pack this year tO) qian wooden box manufacturers are plan- [Continued from Page 1.1 

fodders, the quantity exported being | eS ‘the second to include the commodity J¥y 30, amounted to 1,308,996 cases Com-| ning to form a cooperative export sales|among the articles enumerated by the 

ly trebled and the value doubled. 1 Slightly Bel Last known in the building and roofing trade | P@red with a total pack of 1,119,398 cases) company. Orders for industrial machinery| study as most frequently shipped by air, 
Linseed cake was the leading variety -ex- Value ightly c10w las “terrazzo aggregate,” and the third to|/@8t year. The season in that district Fa are irregular. One large newsprint paper| indicating the wide range of products for 
ported, the Netherlands and Belgium be-/ Year, However, Due to include agricultural limestone. econ ae ee ee ee ee ‘announced that production and de-| which air transport is now being used by 

A di | Salen Bechased: Retadedits oh ae ak ena sank oe ell speciea| eee of newsprint for the seven months/ the shippers of the country. 
Lower Prices, Accor ing 3. The following rates and bases of ihe B pans | ended July 31 were the lowest in the com-| Additional information taken from the 
z i : : | . ;pany’s history. The tourist trade .of the! study follows: 

To Bureau of Mines a found to be just, reasonable and/ The red salmon run this year appears| area continues very much below last year! The scope of this study does not cover 
| aeree aa for onde 4 On — larger than ever before in the history Of) ang estimates are that tourists’ expendi-| the development of any one particular 
| mea sats ce sae seo ol ae | Alaska fisheries. The escapement of red’ tures will be from 35 to 45 per cent lower.| region, but the increasing number of pas- 
| > aggregate, | fish to spawning beds in one section alone; 4 somewhat better western demand for 
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Exports of Meats Decline 


and meat products valued at $25,695,000 | 
exported—a decline of 26.2 per cent in 
quantity and 46.9 per cent in value. The} 
greatest decline occurred in the bacon 
trade, in which only half as much was} 
exported, while value showed an even) 
greater loss, approximating 69 per cent. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom and 
Cuba registered the heaviest decrease. 
Ham, our largest meat export, declined by 
-30.4 per cent in quantity and 50.6 per cent 
in value. The British and Canadian | 
markets account for the heaviest decline. | 
Pickled pork,. another important export 
item, also showed considerable decrease. 

The trade in animal fats showed oils | 
held up better than that of meats, showing | 
‘a 9 per cent decrease in the amount 
shipped abroad. The heaviest drop oc- 
curred in the exports of oleo oil, which 
fell of 20.4 per cent. The foreign trade 
in both oleo stock and oleo stearine in- 
creased. Lard, the principal animal fat 
exported, nearly held its own, aggregating | 
-542,629,000 pounds, as compared with 585,- | 
_649,000 pounds. The United Kingdom, | 
Germany, Mexico, Cuba, and Central 
America ‘continue to be the leading mar- 
kets for American lard. 


The demand for fresh fruit remained 
fairly steady—which shows the strength of 
the foreign market, as fruit in times of 
depression might be considered somewhat 
of a luxury. The demand for apples| 
packed in barrels shows a decided in- 
crease—exports aggregating 2,819,000 bar- 
-rels, or 13.7 per cent more. The grape- 
fruit market, which has been steadily 
growing during the past years, remained 
about the same, prices, however, declining 
somewhat. 
-prices in general. 


Some Canned Fruits Increase 


Among the varieties of canned fruit ex- 
ported, apricots, apples, berries and fruits 
for salad increased. This gain, however, 
was offset by the decline in other canned 
fruits, the grand total amounting to 249,- 
824,000 pounds, or 7.9 per cent less. 

Apricots and fruits for salad also show 
an increase among the dried fruit exports. 
The trade in prunes, dried apples, | 
and pears declined, prunes showing the 
heaviest drop—especially in shipments to 
Germany and The Netherlands. The to- 
tal exports of all dried fruits amounted to 





468,391,000 pounds, or 9.3 per cent less.|qecrease in value was in the East Coast | 


Prices held up fairly well, the decrease 
in value not falling much below the de- | 
crease in quantity. 


The export trade in canned tomatoes; 
smowed a decided increase, totaling 4,- 
621.000 pounds, or a gain of 58.4 per cent. | 
This favorable balance is not reflected in | 
the exports of other canned vegetables, 
however, peas and baked beans falling 
off by more than half and corn nearly so. 
Asparagus, the most important variety 
exported, held up fairly well, totaling 
12,927,000 pounds, a decline of 12.9 per 
cent. Canned soups registered a drastic 
drop, totaling but 2,718,000 pounds, as 
compared with 17,539,000. 


Fresh Vegetable Sales Lower 

With the exception of dried peas, fresh 
vegetables of all kinds were exported in 
smaller quantities. The total value of all 
fresh vegetables shipped to foreign mar- 
kets aggregated $4,571,000—a drop of 42.1 
per cent. 

The demand for fish, preserved other- | 
wise than by canning, registered a favor-| 
able growth during the fiscal year just! 
ended. Fresh ffish exports, including 
shellfish, fell off a little, totaling 16,428,000 
pounds—a drop of 9.8 per cent. 

Among the varieties of canned fish ex- 


ported, mackerel increased decidedly, 
totaling 23,510,000 pounds. 


half, aggregating 36,026,000 pounds, 
compared with 74,760,000 pounds. Nearly} 
all markets were affected—particularly 
those to Europe and South America. 
Dairy Exports Decline 
The foreign trade in dairy products con- 


tinued to show the downward trend of}to the south of us—especially to Argen-| 


recent years. This is also true of evapo-| 
rated and condensed milk—especially the | 
latter, exports of which aggregated but} 
16,540,000 pounds, or 6,394,000 pounds less. | 

This drop in condensed milk shipments 


occurred mainly in the trade with Cuba| quantity, nearly one-fourth was peanuts, | 


and the Far East—particularly 
and the Philippine Islands. 
for evaporated milk, although less than 
a year ago, did not show any decided de- 
ereases to any particular markets. The 
Dnited Kingdom, our largest market, took 
practically the same as a year ago, while 
the trade with Panama, second in im- 
portance, nearly doubled in volume. 
Shipments of eggs in the shell fell off | 
from 14,386,000 dozen during 1930-31 to 


"B510,000 douen during 1931-32, This bee 


China 


|creased to 469,948 barrels in 1931. 


The demand | 


prevailing in 1931. Petroleum refineries in| 
the United States obtained $7,410,789 from | 


the sale of road oil in 1930 and $6,944,320 | on this scale the same joint-line arbitraries | 


in 1931. The average sales value was) 
$1.328 per barrel in 1930 and $0.969 in 
1931, a decrease of 27 per cent. 

Petroleum refineries manufactured 5,- 
425,000 barrels of road oil in 1930 and 5,- 
177,000 barrels in 1931. Five-sixths of the 


{road oil manufactured in 1930 and more 


than nine-tenths in 1931 was made from 
domestic crude. Little more than half as 
much road oil was made from imported 
crude in 1931 as in 1930. From 905,876 
barrels in 1930, the quantity made from | 
Venezuelan and Mexican raw material de- 
More 
than three-fourths of the road oil of| 
foreign origin was made in refineries of the | 
Atlantic seaboard and the rest in Gulf| 
Coast refineries of Louisiana and Texas. 
The supply of road oil available for con- 
sumption was augmented in 1931 by 2,450,- 
192 barrels of other petroleum distillates, 
chiefly fuel oil, transferred to road oil 
stocks, compared with 167,201 barrels 
similarly transferred in 1930. Stocks of 
road oil, and of transferred fuel oil, held 
at refineries increased from 224,418 bar- 
rels on Dec. 31, 1930, to 439,585 barrels on 
Dec. 31, 1931. Consumption of road oil 
by the petroleum refining companies in 
their own operations and losses accounted 
for 241,923 barrels during 1931. 
Three-fourths of the road oil sold in 
the United States in 1930 and 1931 came} 
from three refining districts: The Indiana- 
Illinois, the California, and the East Coast 
districts. Sales of road oil by California 
refineries increased slightly from 1930 to 


This is also true of fresh fruit | 1931; but:sales by Indiana-Illinois refiner- | 


ies were 24.5 per cent larger in 1931 than 
in 1930 and sales by East Coast refineries 
42.4 per cent larger. 

The greatest increase in road oil sales, 
both absolutely and proportionally, was 
in the Rocky Mountain district. Through- 
out the interior districts of the United 
States sales of road oil showed a high 
rate of increase. On the-othe rhand, Gulf 
Coast refineries of Texas sold less than 
one-fifth as much road oil in 1931 as in 
1930; and Gulf Coast refineries of Louis- 
iana sold one-sixth less road oil in 1931, 
in comparison with 1930. 

Prices of road oil were considerably 
lower in 1931 than in 1930. The greatest 


district, where the average sale value de- 
clined from $1,891 a barrel in 1930 to $1,273 | 
a barrel in 1931. In California the aver- 
age sales value decreased from $1.144 per 
barrel in 1930 to $0.837 a barrel in 1931. 
In the Indiana-Illinois district road oil 
sold for $1.056 per -narrel in 1930, and 
$0.935 per barrel in 1931. 


Holding Company Control 
Of Power Projects Shown. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


small number of operating companies— 
on the average about 1 in 8—are licensees 
of the Federal Power Commission. In the 
case of the United Gas Improvement group 
only 6 out of 79 companies submit reports 
to the Federal Commission, but in the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company the 
ratio is larger, 6 out of 13. 

In the charts in this report, which show 
the exceedingly complex relationships be- 
tween top companies which control and 
operating companies which produce, all 
of the 595 companies are not public utili- 
ties. Yet all of them are necessarily in- 
cluded in order to exhibit in true propor- 
tions the far-flung control which, through 
the process of holding company finance, 


Exports of | may be exercised by a single company at | 
canned sardines fell off slightly more than| the top. In no other way can these finan- | 
as|Cial pyramids be adequately pictured. The! 


Napoleons of Finance may well gaze in 
wonder at these modern pyramids which 
they themselves have built. 


reduction occurred largely in shipments 


tina, Cuba, and Mexico. The trade with 


the United Kingdom also decreased con-| 


siderably. 
Nuts exported totaled 12,764,000 pounds, 
an increase of 283 per cent. Of this 


exports of which show a gain of 26.5 per 
cent. 

The trade in vegetable oils— especially 
refined cottonseed oil and vegetable oil 
lard compounds—decreased considerably. 
Cuba and Mexico, our principal markets 
for refined cottonseed oil, account for 
most o: the decrease. 

Sugar and related products, confec- 
tionery, cocoa, chocolate, coffee, spices, 
and beverages all were exported in lesser 
quantities, 


| combined 
| Findlay, 


WJ 


crushed 
making joint-haul rates by superimposing 


as are applied on sand, gravel and crushed 
stone. 

4. In respect to short-line railroads, 
found that where percentages of first 
class are prescribed it automatically takes 
care of their situation, and on agricul- 
tural limestone found that such lines are 


entitled to whatever arbitraries over the; 


rates of standard lines, if any, they now 
apply in connection with rates on sand, 
gravel and crushed stone. 


Rulings in Rail Rate and Finance Cases 
And Examiners’ Reports Are Announced | 


Ts Interstate Commerce Commission has just made public a rate decision and | 


; ‘ 
| was 28.5 per cent larger in 1931 than in| 12% per cent of first class, and on the | amounted to 8,492,465 beds, according tO) medium. priced agricultural impl ts 
| 1930} the value obatained by this sale was agricultural limestone, 110 per cent of the | Bureau of Fisheries counts at the weirs on| oa Pp g ura plements is 


There were 215,815,000 pounds of meat|§3 per cent less, because of lower prices sand, gravel and stone scale,|/ the Kvivhak, Egekik and Nanknok rivers. |}. 


using the single-line scale as the base and|Escapement figures from other sections! <¢ 


/are not yet available. 
According to the preliminary figures re- 


ported from Juneau ‘tthe pack of salmon! 


ported, but the improvement is not yet 
flected in factory operations, which are 
| ill at a low point. Passenger auto- 
|mobile sales are largely in low priced 
| models, with competition very keen. Com- 


;mercial car business is unsatisfactory. 


this season to July 30, amounted to 207,500 British busses purchased by the largest 


cases in Kodiak district; 199,760 in Prince 
William Sound.and Resurrection Bay. 


at Chignik; 493,346, at Alaska Peninsula 
north and South; 28, 558 on the West 
Coast 20,654 at 
;cases at Juneau. 
| pleased over the red salmon pack as Ter- 
{ritorial taxes are levied on this pack, 


examiners’ proposed reports in rate and finance cases, which are summarized 


as follows: 


Furniture: 


No. 24866—Hahn Furniture 
Company v. 


Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate 
charged on one carload of common wood 
furniture from Toccoa, Ga., to New Castle, 
Pa., stopped en route at East Liberty, Pa., 
to partially unload, found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
Examiners’ Reports 

Peaches: No. 22854.—Grovier-$tarr Milling 
Company v. Arkansas Valley Interurban 
Railway. Additional interveners named in 
the findings herein found to have paid 
charges assailed as unreasonable. Amount 
of reparation due parties under the findings 
ascertained as directed in former report, 172 
I. C. C. 123. 

Wheat: No. 25186.—Red Star Milling Com- 


pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 


way. Rates charged on wheat, in carloads, 
from Perryton, Tex., milled in transit at 
Wichita, Kans., and the products, wheat 
flour and wheat feed, forwarded therefrom 
to Okmulgee, Okla., found applicable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Petroleum: No. 22319.—Porter Oil Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Upon further hearing, parties found 
entitled to reparation on shipments of re- 
fined petroleum products, in carloads, from 


points in Kansas and Oklahoma to destina- | 


tions in Colorado and southwestern Ne- 
braska. 

Gum logs: 
Exchange, Joseph L. Hadsell, v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate charged on 
gum logs, in carloads, from Norfolk, Va., to 
Leesburg, N. J., between Dec. 31, 1928, and 
July 18, 1930, found unreasonable. 
tion awarded. 


Trustee, 


Works v. International-Great Northern Rail- 
road. Rates on sewer pipe, in carloads, from 
Deepwater, Mo., and Pittsburg. Kans., to 
Laredo, Tex., for export, found unreasonable 
but not otherwise unlawful. Reparation 
awarded. 

Cattle: No. 24430.—Diamond A Cattle Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Rates on range, stocker or feeder cat- 
tle, in carloads, from Roswell, Lake Arthur, 
Avalon and Wagon Mound, N. Mex., to 
Mossman, 8S. Dak., found to have been un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Vaporizers: No. 25106.—Glessner Company 
v. New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 
Rate charged on vaporizers and medicine 

in packages, in carloads, from 
Ohio, to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Calif., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Lumber: No. 24444.—Johnson Battle Lum- 


Production of Soft Coal 


And Anthracite Declines 


Production of bituminous coal declined 
slightly during the week ended Aug. 6, 


+ 


No. 24633.—Vineland Farmers | 


Repara- | 
m | and unduly prejudicial. Reparation awarded. 
Pipe: No. 25160.—San Antonio Sewer Pipe | 


ber Company v. Ocean Steamship Company 
of Savannah. Rates charged on shipment 
of lumber from Warsaw and Wadle’, Ga., 
to Cambridge, East Cambridge, Everett and 
Boston, Mass., found unreasonable. Repa- 
ration awarded. 


Stone: No. 25020 and Related Cases.— 
Rates on Crushed Stone, Gravel, Sand, and 
Slag Within the State of Ohio. Rates on 
crushed stone, in carloads, from Hillsville, 
Shaw Junction, and Walford, Pa., and rates 

|} on slag. in carloads, from Midland and 
Sharpsville, Pa., and from Weirton, W. Va., 
to destinations in Ohio found to be unrea- 
| sonable. Reasonable rates prescribed. 


Intrastate rates in Ohio on crushed stone, 
gravel, sand, and slag, for transportation 
in open-top cars, found to unjustly dis- 
criminate against interstate commerce and 
|} to be unduly preferential of shippers in 

Ohio and unduly prejudicial to shippers in 

West Virginia and in western Pennsylvania. 
| Undue preference and prejudice and dis- 

crimination ordered removed. 


Chipboard: No. 24205.—Shenandoah Box- 
board Corporation v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway. Rates on chipboard 
and pulpboard, in carloads, from Winches- 
ter, Va., to interstate destinations in east- 
ern trunk line and central territories found 
not umreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Paper boxes: No. 24178.—Scharff-Koken 
Manufacturing Company v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Rates on corrugated paper 
boxes, in carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., found unreasonable 


Cattle: No. 25038.—Chris Larsen v. Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad. Rftes on 
cattle and sheep, in carloads, from certain 
points in Utah, on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, to Los Angeles and Colton, Calif., 
found to have been unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 


F. D. No. 9187.—Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railroad Company Abandonment. Recom- 
mended that the Commission find that the 
present and future public convenience and 
necessity permit the abandonment by the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Com- 
pany of a branch line of railroad in Fay- 
ette, Green, and Clinton Counties, Ohio. 

Uncontested Finance Case 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9542, au- 
|thorizing the Tennessee Central Ry. Co. 
issue not exceding $120,000 of 6 per cent 
first-mortgage bonds, series A, in partial 
{reimbursement for capital expenditures here- 
tofore made, said bonds to be pledged and 
repledged as collateral security for short-term 
notes, approved. 


‘Applications Received 


By Radio Commission 


halting the gradually upward trend which | 


has been apparent since July 4. The total 
|output during the week of Aug. 6 is esti- 
mated at 4,465,000 net tons, a decrease of 
172,000 tons, or 3.7 per cent, from the pre- 
ceding week. Production during the week 
in 1931 corresponding with that of Aug. 
6 amounted to 6,802,000 net tons. 

Anthracite production in Pennsylvania 
during the week enced Aug. € is estimated 
at 760,000 net tons, a decrease of 288,000 
tons, or 27.5 per cent, from the preceding 
week, when output was the highest since 
April. Production of anthracite during 
the week in 1931 corresponding with that 
of Aug. 6 amounted to 796,000 tons.—(Is- 
sued by Department of Commerce.) 


Passenger Traffic on Air Transport Lines 
‘ Shows Increase of Third During Half-year 


Applications made public Aug. 13 by the 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Applications other than broadcasting: 


KGPW, Police Department, Salt Lake City, | 


Utah, license covering construction permit 
for 2,470 kce., 100 w.; municipal police station. 

W6XU, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, San Francisco, Calif., renewal o@ spe- 
cial experimental license. 

KGUR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc.; Burbank, 
Calif.. modification of construction permit 
for extension of commencement date to 60 
days after Aug. 11, 1932, and completion 
date to Nov, 11, 1932; aeronautical station. 


WHD, New York Times Company, New York, 
N. Y., construction permit for additional 
equipment, 6,450, 8,360, 11,355, 16,720, 22,250 
{ke., 1 kw.; mobile press station. 
| There were also received 132 applications 
for amateur station licenses. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


number carried during the first six 
months of 1931. There was also an in- 
crease of 4,072,227 in the number of miles 
flown and 13,659,827 in the number of 
passenger miles flown (‘a passenger mile 
being the equivalent of one passenger 
.-own one mile). A total of 441,137 pounds 


Numober of reporting companies 
Number of operating companies 
Passengers carried 

Express (pounds) carried . 
Miles flown 


Peete eeeeeeeeeseseeresses 


eee 


Fassenger miles DOWN spsgepsessenegpatusassabenas "068 


jof express was carried during the first 
|six months of 1932, as compared with 
the 247,422 pounds for the first six moinths 
of 1931. In both air express totals pri- 
vately carried freight was'excluded. 

Figures for the six months period of 1932 
are given in the following table: 


+ 


January February March 
34 32 31 

31 
33,812 
83,514 


3,532,234 3,783,841 


) 


to | 


3,723,999 **' °* 3,962 


| Ontario bus line have received extensive 


At) display and publicity. Activity among shoe 
|Cook Inlet; 194,500, at Ketchikan: 128,421,| memutacturecs prow y eae! 


provides the chief market 
medium quality grades are 
in best demand. The industrial steel de- 


for leathers; 


Wrangell, and 321,459 mand shows no marked change and cur-| is indicated by several companies which 
Territorial officials are| rent business consists chiefly of small scat-| state tha 


| tered orders. Retail hardware trade has 
tapered off somewhat, but as a whole 
|summer volume has beer relatively good; 
solicitation of fall orders by wholesalers 
has met better response. Replacements 
;parts for mills and sales of second-hand 
equipment account for a large proportion 
of machinery dealers’ sales. Rubber manu- 
|facturers are buying crude rubber in ex- 
cess of current factory requirements. 
| The continued improvement.in the re- 
| tail trade of the Prairie Provinces is be- 


| ginning to be felt by wholesalers, as stocks | 


have been very low for several months. 
The latest crop reports indicate that an 
| average grain crop will be harvested this 
| Season. 

Business conditions generally in the 
Vancouver area have failed to improve. 
| The volume of wheat handled through the 
| port is steadily growing. Spring and sum- 
}mer sales of farm equipment in the 
| Prairies are reported to be fully 20 per 
!cent better than last year, but in British 
|Columbia sales are considerably below a 
year ago. The mining industry through- 
{out Western Canada is showing a steady 
|}improvement. The demand for heavy 
chemicals has slumped badly. Sales of in- 
dustrial machinery continue at a very low 
ebb. In the Prairies, sales of automobile 
| tires are slightly ahead of last year; the 


movement in British Columbia is down} 


about 30 per cent. Sales of druggists’ 


|sundries throughout the west are slightly) 


better than last year. 


improvements and isolated increases in 
ing. Cause for concern is still being found 
in the unsatisfactory volume of tax re- 
| ceipts. 
| the agricultural outlook favorable. Amer- 
difficulties through the application of the 
new film restrictions, the fruit quota, and 
the advantage granted to Belgian prod- 
|} ucts through the relief for the latter from 
the increased import turnover taxes, 


++ + 
Philippine Islands.—With little change 


|are steady and financial and business in- 
terests generally consider conditions im- 
proved. The release of important public 





;}able reaction. The week’s abaca market 
continued firm, with few sales at the max- 
imum prices. New York and Japanese 
|markets are quiet, but London consumers 
show interest in buying, due to recent 
jreductions in freight rates. Port stocks 
/on Aug. 1 were 135,000 bales, compared 
with 102,500 bales on Aug. 3, 1931. Ex- 
|ports during the week ended Aug. 1 
amounted to 3,800 bales, of which 1,900 
| were shipped to the United States and 
Canada. Copra continues steady. Three 
|} oil mills are operating. 


++ + 

Poland.—Polish State finances for June 
show an excess of 39,268,000 zlotys (1 zloty 
equals $0.1132) of expenditures over col- 
lections of revenues. The gross deficit for 
the first three months (April-June) of 
the current fiscal year amounts to 57,970,- 
000 zlotys, being the result of 517,911,- 
000 zlotys of receipts (including the 30,- 
000,000 zlotys loan obtained from the Na- 
tional Bank in April) 
zlotys of disbursements. 
after deducting the loan thus amounts to 
87,970,000 zlotys. The foregoing figures 
represent declines of 20 per cent in reve- 
nues and 15% per cent in expenditures, 
as compared with the relative data for 
April-June, 1931. Recepts from all items 
of taxation, exclusive of monopolies, were 
lower in the ,1932 period by 16,735,000 
zlotys (23 per cent), with the largest de- 
clines appearing in direct taxes, 25,482,000 
zlotys (16 per cent), and customs duties, 
17,175,000 zlotys (35 per cent). Net re- 
ceipts from monoplies were only slightly 
less (3,107,000 zlotys), whereas net reve- 
nue from State domains and enterprises 
yielded 16,121,000 zlotys (57 per cent) less 
than in the 1931 period. 





April Total 
31 
31 
41,127 


217,274 
79,275 


441,137 
201,395 


a a an F | 
France.—Business in July continued at; 
|a slow pace, and despite minor seasonal | 


production, unemployment is again grow- | 


Good weather is helping to make | 


jican trade is expected to meet further | 


‘in prices of export commodities, markets | 


works appropriations is having a favor- | 


and 575,911,000 | 
The net. deficit, | 


| sengers and quantity of air mail and ex- 
|press throughout the United States has 
demonstrated in the past four years that 
We air” is a factor that must be recog- 
nized whenever consideration is given to 
| the subject of transportation. Movement 
by aerial express increased from 1,773,000 
| pounds in 1926 to 2,869,255 pounds in 1930, 
| according to“figures from the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce. 

The constant expansion of the airway 
system has placed the United States in a 
preeminent position in air transportation, | 
}and that “air express” is steadily growing 


t their express business in 1930 | 
approximately doubled that of 1929. Sev- 
;eral stated that during this period much 
| of this express represented occasional or 
| emergency shipments with little reference | 
to any commodities .which were being 
shipped regularly. A large part of the air 
| express transportation during the calendar | 
| year 1930 was, however, generally classi- 
|fled as emergency shipments. 

As reported, there are about 25 com- 
| modities that seem to be most frequently 
|shipped by air. These shipments origi- 
|nated in different parts of the country 
| and are as follows, listed in order of num- 
ber of shipments: 


Commodities Are Listed 

Papers, Chicago, New York, Seattle, Los 
Angeles; films, Chicago, New York, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, Univer- 
sal City; merchandise, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles; printed mat- 
| ter, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit; 
dresses, New York, Chicago; electric goods, | 
| Chicago, New York; jewelry, Chicago, New | 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; | 
photographs, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Seattle; parts (kind not stated), Chicago,| 
| Cleveland, Los Angeles, Detroit; electric 
| parts, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York; 
samples (kind not stated), New York, Bos- | 
ton, San Francisco; records (kind not 
stated), Los Angeles, Chicago, Cleveland; | 
| auto parts, Detroit, Cleveland. | 

Plates, Chicago, Detroit; furs, New York, | 
| Chicago; wearing apparel, New York, Bos-| 
ton; cuts, Chicago, New York; manuscript, | 
New York, San Francisco; advertising| 
matter, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles; | 
{hardware, Cleveland, New York, Chicago; | 
|cut flowers, gardenias, crchids, Chicago, 
New York, Seattle, San Francisco; fabrics, | 
New York; coats, New York, Chicago; | 
blue prints, Seattle, Detroit, Newark, Chi-| 
cago; silk, New York; contents not stated, | 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland,’ 
Newark, Oakland, Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 

A number of commodities were regularly 
shipped; for example, films, samples, cut 
flowers, electrical goods, machine parts, 
merchandise, and printed matter. - Ap- 
proximately 100 pounds of newspaper were 
sent daily in two regions. One air trans- 
port company in the Middle West has been 
operating a regular delivery of newspapers 
to Summer resorts for several years, and 
the airplane division of a large motor 
company is reported to have carried over 
2,400,000 pounds in 1929 for its own use. 
| This company stated that it “carried its 
|}express by its own planes and had not 
|gone in for outside business.” This last 
| statement is made merely to show the ex- | 
| tent of the air express forwarded by a pri- 
| vate carrier, who still is, so far as known, 
| the only operator whose service is re- 
| Stricted entirely to freight and express 
transportation. 

The air transport operator today is face 
to face with the problem of determining 
| what line of commodities should be so-| 
| licited with the greatest likelihood of prof- 
/itable results. Studies to determine the 
|kind of merchandise that will bear the 
| higher rates as a penalty for speed seems 
;to be the important economic phase of 
|the air express business. Apparently the 
| “ground service” companies are shoulder- 


|ing this responsibility in their efforts to 
|solicit air express by their store - door 
| Pick-up and delivery service. 

The early part of 1931 presents a picture 
| of the air express operators striving to 
| obtain shipments of merchandise that can 
be handled regularly. Probably one of the 
most ouistanding and increasing regular- 
ity in air express shipments is resulting 
| from the growing patronage of news serv- 
ice companies, 
| Closely paralleling this is the noticeable 
|inecrease in the movement of electrical 
goods, radio parts, auto parts, and particu- 
larly new electrical material seeking ex- 
tensive markets in the shortest space of 
time. New commodities that are the re- 
|}sult of inventive genius sometimes seek 
|extended markets quickly by air express. 
| Cloaks, hats, and gowns for preview sales 
|indicate a promising field that is being 
|developed. The development of regular 
{shipments by air of an eastern financial 
| newspaper is noted. 

The development of air express has 
been a process of infiltration, rather than | 
by direct organized efforts on the part of 


air transport operators to obtain eum 





' 








Bureau of Construction and Finance. 


No Drastic Changes in Functions 

No drastic changes have been made in 
the Shipping Board’s functions, which for 
the most part are made mandatory by 
law. The reorganization just completed 
is therefore to be looked upon as a re= 
alignment, rather than a revamping, of 
the Board’s responsibilities with respect: ® 
to the merchant marine. The reorgani- 
zation takes cognizance of the fact that 
the dwindling activities of the Board’s 
Merchant Fleet Corporation forecast the 
early liquidation of the Government’s re- 
maining vessel property and the growing 
importance of the Board as a regulatory 
and promotional body. 


that concerted efforts are being made to 
go after this business; not only by reduc- 
ing rates (1), but also by the increasing 
cooperation of various companies perform- 
ing the “ground service” (2) operation, 
These companies in some cases further 
assist the air transport operators by so< 
liciting air express. It is noted that a 
number of air transport operators have 
recently made contracts whereby they 
carry merchandise from airport to airport. 

Packages are delivered to the planes at 
the receiving end by a “ground service” 
company and the same operator takes 
them at the destination and delivers them 
to the addressee. This service is more or 


|less recent, and figures are necessarily 


limited, with one exception, regarding the 


| kind of commodity that is handled by this 


comparatively new type of service. 

It is believed that the development of 
ground service” is rapidly assisting the de- 
velopment of air express. It is noted that 
a “ground service” company has ‘recently 
expanded its operations to a number of 
important cities all over the country, and 
because of this.expansion has discon- 
tinued the maintenance orf « general rec 

ord of commodities transported, leaving 
this to local air transport operators. The 
importance of keeping records by air trans- 
port operators is thus emphasized. 

The development of what is known as 
“ground operation” is steadily moving 
forward. Much has been and is being 
done in the construction of airports and 
the marking of airways, mapping, lighting, 
etc. As the macadam and hard surface 
road has done for the automobile, so will 
the improved airways promote the use of 
the airplane. Every air transport operator 
will become a potential air express car- 
rier, if for no other reason than to use 
old planes that have been superseded 
by speedier and otherwise improved ma- 
chines, and thereby keep down overhead 
expenses. 

Factors contributing to the growth of! 


“ 


|air transportation in 1930 included the 


further extension of the Federal Airways 
System by the Department of Commerce; 
the establishment of additional airports 


;and improvement of air terminals already 


established; improvement of service offered 
by operators in frequency of service, co= 
ordination of schedules with those of con< 
necting lines, and general dependability; 
and a safety record excelling any for 
the preceding years. 





117,000 TIMES 
A DAY 


@ Every day 117,000 homes; 
stores, farms and industries in 
more than 500 Pennsylvania 
communities, including Reading 
and Easton, use Metropolitan 
Edison Company services. 

5% First Mortgage Bonds, due 
1962, of this Company, have net 
earnings before depreciation3.41 
times annual interest charges on 
all funded debt. 

Present yield about 6%, 
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In Foreign Trade 


Prices Retarded Short Life of Emergency Currency Will Affect 
Bank Policy, Says Treasury Department 


Shrinkage Smaller Than in 
Domestic Business in Sec- 
ond Quarter, States Com-| 
merce Department 
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526,000,000 pounds in the second quarter 
of 1931, while for the six-month period 
ended June 30g 1932, they totaled 2,286,- 
000,000 pounds, the largest amount for any | 
corresponding period since 1927. 

About 40 per cent of these sihpments 
were destined to Far Eastern markets 
while Europe’s purchases were 1,198,000,- 
000 pounds as compared with 784,000,000 in 
the first half of 1930, an increase of 53 
per cent. Wheat shipments, totaling 37,- 
200,000 bushels in the six-month period 
ended June-30, 1932, were greater than tin 
any corresponding period since 1927, Eu- 
rope, South America and China were the 
leading purchasers in the order mentioned. 
Crude petroleum exports during the first 
half of 1932 amounted to almost as large 
@ quantity as the record total of the last 
half of 1929. 


Finished Products 


While the value of finished manufac- 
tured exports declined only slightly during 
the second quarter Of 1932, as compared 
with the quarter immediately preceding, 
the group of commodities accounts in large 
part for the drop in total exports as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1931. Exports of automobiles including 
parts and accessories, decreased from $45,- 
300,000 in the second quarter of 1931, to 
$22,10C,000 in the second quarter of 1932, 
or 51 per cent, while the value of machin- 
ery and machinery equipment, which 
includes electrical apparatus, office ap- 
pliances, and agricultural implements, 
fell 60 per cent, from $85,400,000 to $33,- 
800,000. 

Purchases of agricultural implements 
and machinery equipment by the U. S. S. 
R. (Russia), which were greater than 
those of any other country during 1931, 
have dropped to a very low figure. Other 
leading manufactured and semimanu- 
factured articles exported in considerably 
smaller quantities during the second quar- 
ter of 1932 than a year ago include rub- 
ber manufactures, iron and steel manu- 
factures, leather, leather goods, lumber, 
advanced manufactures of wood, copper 
and chemicals. 


Cotton Cloth Increases 
Notable exceptions to the general de- 
cline in exports of finished manufactures 
were the exports of 114,100,000 square yards 
of cotton cloth in the second quarter of 
1932 as compared with 96,600,000 square 
yards in the corresponding quarter of 
1931 and 56,612 sewing machines in com- 
parison with 21,325 units a year ago.¢ 
Among the foodstuffs exports other than 
wheat, quantity shipments of lard, apples, 
corn, rye, and dried fruit, were larger in 
the second quarter of 1932 than jin the 
corresponding period of 1931, while meat 
products, wheat flour, oranges, and canned 
fruit were smaller. Quantity exports of 


‘ 


tobacco were considerably less in both the} 


first and second quarters of 1932 than a 
year ago. 


Total imports during the second quarter | 


of 1932 showed a reduction of 16 per cent 
in volume as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1931 while in the pre- 
ceding quarter the decline was only 4 per 
cent. Reductions in quantity of imports 
of meat products, sugar, linen fabrics, 
crude rubber and copper were less than 
10 per cent, while for hides and skins, 
cocoa, coffee, vegetable oils, oilseeds, cot- 
toncloth, burlaps, raw silk, wool and wool 
fabrics, lumber, wood pulp, newsprint, tin 
and fertilizers, the decline was consider- 
ably larger.. The quantity of imports of 
raw cotton, crude and refined mineral 
oils, tea and tobacco were greater in the 
second quarter of 1932 than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1931. 

Total merchandise exports in the second 
quarter of 1932 exceeded the value of im- 


> 


ports by $31,600,000. The figure compares | 


with a favorable balance of $67,300,000 in 
the second quarter of 1931 and of $39,- 
200,000 in the corresponding quarter of 
1929. 


Superintendent of Banks 


Is Appointed in Arizona 


Phoenix, Ariz., Aug. 13. 


Governor George W. P. Hunt has ap- 
pointed Lloyd Thomas, formerly cashier 


of the Miami branch of the Valley Bank, 
and at present chief examiner of the 


State Banking Department, as Superin- 


tendent of Banks, to take the place of} 


Sid Ellery, resigned. 


Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
Aug. 10, aggregated $5,711,000,000, or 23 
per cent below the total reported for the 
preceding week and 32 per cent below the 
total for the corresponding week. of last 


year. 


Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $5,385,- 
000,000, as compared with $6,997,000,J00 the 
preceding week and $7,902,000,000 the week 


ended Aug. 12 of last year. 


Changes of State Banks 


In Federal Reserve System | 


Changes of status among State pant 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
during the week ended Aug. 12 were an- 
nounced by the Federal Reserve Board 


Aug. 13 as follows: 


Admitted to membership: Burke State Bank, 
Burke, 8. Dak., $25,000 
National banks granted additional 
First National Bank, Savanna, 


wers: Ill; 


change National Bank, Columbia, Mo.; 
American National Bank, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Rawlins National Bank, Rawlins, Wyo. Lim- 


ited powers, Peoples National Bank, Warrens- 


burg, Mo. 


Changes Are Announced 


In Status of State Banks 


Minnesota: 


mont, Claremont, closed. 


Nebraska: George W. W6ods, Bank Commis- | 
sioner, has announced: Chester State Bank, | 


Chester, suspended business to reorganize. 
Ohio: Ira J. Fulton, Superintendent 
Banks, 


Bank, Frankfort, taken aver for liquidation 


City Trust & Savings Bank, Youngstown, re- 


opened. 


tional Bank & Trust Company. 


FEDERAL BANKING 


| profit on the new currency privilege by 


trust 


J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: State Bank of Clare- 


| 
of | 
has announced: Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank, Springfield, and the Commercial 


Assets and property of the Union 
Trust Company, Dayton, sold to Winters Na- 
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Downward Trend Limited Issue of Bank Notes 
Forecast as Effect of Ruling 
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sponsors of the legislation at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. Although between July 
30 and Aug. 11 approximately $11,200,000 
of the new notes had been issued, they 
have not inflated the currency. No ab- 
normal increase in circulation has oc- 
curred, and the assumption is that the 
new notes are pushing other money out 
of circulation. 


Many alert national banks realized a 


anticipating its enactment. Selling 2 per 
cent Government bonds, which were being 
used as note collateral, while they were 
still above par, some national banks pur- 
chased the 3 or 3% per cent bonds which 
were below par but which, subsequently 
became eligible, like the twos’ and conse- 
quently advanced in value. 

The Attorney General's ruling on the 
retirement of the notes and the tax to be 
charged on them follows in full text: 





Text of Opinion 
By Attorney General 


The Secretary of the Treasury today 
(Aug. 13) made public the following opin- 
ion of the Attorney General relating to 
the circulation privilege granted certain 
United States bonds under Section 29 of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act of 
July 22, 1932: 
| “My dear Mr. Secretary: I have the 
|honor to refer to your letter of July 28, 
1932, requesting my opinion (1) as to 
whether the Treasurer of the United 
States shall collect one-half of 1 per cen- 
‘tum or one-fourth of 1 per centum each 
half year upon the circulating notes issued 
under Section 29 of the Federal Home 
Loan’ Bank Act of July 22, 1932 (Public 
No. 304, Seventy-second Congress, First 
Session) and (2) whether Section 29 re- 
quires bonds deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States thereunder as secur- 
ity for the issuance of circulating notes 
to be withdrawn as such security at the 
expiration of three years from the date 
of the act. 


“Section 29, supra, provides: 


“That notwithstanding any provisions of 
law prohibiting bonds of the United States 
from bearing the circulation privilege, for a 
period of three years from the date of en- 
actment of this Act all outstanding bonds 
of the United States heretofore issued or is- 
sued during such period, bearing interest 
at a rate not exceeding 3%, per centum per 
annum, shall be receivable by the Treasurer 
of the United States as security for the 
issuance of, circulating notes to national 
banking associations, and upon the deposit 
with the Treasurer of the United States by 
a national banking association of any such 
bonds, such association shall be entitled to 
receive circulating notes in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent and subject to 
the same conditions and limitations now 
provided by law in the case of 2 Ree centum 
gold bonds of the United States bearing the 
circulation privilege, except that the limi- 
tation contained in section 9 of the Act of 


July 12, 1882, as amended, with respect to 
the amount of-lawful money which may be 
| deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States by national banking associations for 
the purpose of withdrawing bonds held as 
security for their circulating notes, shall not 
apply to the bonds of the United States to 
which the circulation privilege is extended 
by this section and which are held as se- 
curity for such notes. Nothing contained 
in this section shall be construed to modify, 


|panding the currency to meet the ex- 


as amended, with respect to the amount 
of lawful money which may be deposited 
with the Treasurer for the purpose of 
withdrawing bonds held as security for 
their circulating notes must also be con- 
sidered in connection With your second 
question. 

“The problem presented appears to me 
to be whether the provisions of Section 29 
require that the circulation privilege of 
bonds deposited pursuant to that section 
shall cease three years after the date of 
the enactment of the act or whether the 
act merely means that after three years 
no more of such bonds may be deposited | 
and accorded the circulation privilege 
without, however, affecting the circulat- 
ing privilege of bonds deposited within 
the three-year period, leaving such cir- 
culation privilege outstanding during the 
entire remaining life of the bonds depos- 
ited. 


Intent of Congress 


Declared Clearly Expressed 


“The effect of the first construction is, | 
of course, to permit a temporary expan- 
sion of the currency which is to terminate 
at the end of three years, while the effect | 
of the latter construction would be to ef- 
fect an expansion of the currency which 
would be permanent during the life of the 
bonds to which the circulation privilege 
was accorded. 

“It must be admitted that the language 
of the statute is not entirely free from 
ambiguity, and, in order to determine the 
intent of Congress and construe the lan- 
guage of the statute so as to effectuate 
that intent, it seems to me proper and 
necessary to resort to the legislative his- 
tory of this provision. The only committee 
report which deals with the section is the 
report of the Conference Committee, in 
which the following statement is made by 
the managers on the part of the House 
with respect to the provisions of section 
29 (H:; Rep. No. 1775, 72d Cong., 1st 
Sess.) : 

“‘Amendment No. 46: This amendment 
aputhorizes United States bonds bearing 
interest at a rate not in excess of 3% per 
cent to bear the circulating privilege for 


ment of this act. * * * 

“A careful examination of the debates 
in the Senate and House dealing with 
this provision has also been made. Sev- 
eral statements in the course of such de- 
bates by those who may be regarded as 
sponsors of this legislation and others 
throw light on the intention of Congress. 
The provisions for the extension of the 
circulation privilege to the bonds men- 
tioned in section 29 is referred to as not 
a ‘permanent proposition,’ as ‘a tempo- 
rary expedient,’ as ‘a sound way of ex- 


igencies of this particular time,’ 
temporary arrangement.’ 


as ‘a 


Views on Expiration 


Period Discussed 
“It is said that the provision ‘expires 





amend, or repeal any law relating to bonds 
of the United States which now bear the 
circulation privilege.” 


Provisions Regarding 
Issuance of Currency 


“This statute provides for the issuance 
of circulating notes to national banking 
associations, and, with an exception not 


that such notes shall be issued in ac- 
cordance with and subject to the condi- 
tions under which are issued circulating 
notes secured by 2 per centum gold bonds 
of the United States. One of the condi- 
tions under which the latter notes are 
issued is that prescribed by section 13 of 
the Act of March 14, 1900, c. 41, 31 Stat. 
45, 49 (U. S. C., Title 12, Sec. 542), as 
follows: 


“That every national banking association 
having on deposit, as provided by law, bonds 
of the United States bearing interest at the 
rate of 2 per centum per annum, issued 
under the provisions of this Act, to secure 
its circulating notes, shall pay to the Treas- 
urer of the United States, in the months 
of January and July, a tax of one-fourth 
of 1 per centum each half-year upon the 
average amount of such of its notes in 
circulation as are based upon the deposit 
of said 2 per centum bonds; and such 
taxes shall be in lieu of existing taxes on 
its notes in circulation imposed by section 
5214 of the Revised Statutes.” 


“Section 13 of the Act of March 14, 
1900, just quoted, reduced the tax imposed 
by section 5214 of the revised statutes on 
the average amount of notes which each 
national banking association has in circu- 
lation secured by 2 per centum gold bonds 
of the United States from one-half of 1 
per centum to one-fourth of 1 per cen- 
tum semiannually. 

“Since section 29 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act provides that, with an ex- 
ception not material here, the notes issued 
pursuant to that statute are to be issued 
upon the same conditions as are provided 
by law in the case of 2 per centum gold 
bonds of the United States bearing the 
circulation privilege, and since it is clear 
that the tax upon notes based upon the 
deposit of said 2 per centum bonds is now 
one-fourth of 1 per centum semiannually, 
it seems entirely clear that this is the 
rate of tax applicable to notes issued 
pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act. 


Circulation Privilege Ruled 
Limited to Three Years 


“While the provisions of section 29 
| which bear upon this question are so clear 
that resort to the legislative history as 
an aid to construction seems to be un- 
necessary, I have examined the legisla- 
tive history, and while there is very lit- 
tle material which bears upon this par- 
ticular question, such as there is clearly 
supports my construction of the statute. 
(See Congressional Record, Vol. 75, No. 
169, p. 15380, 72d Cong., 1st Sess.) 


“Your second question involves particu- 
larly the construction of the following 
portion of section 29 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act: 


“* * * for a period of three years from 
the date of enactment of this Act all out- 
standing bonds of the United States here- 
tofore issued or issued during such period, 
bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 3%% 
per centu mper annum, shall be receivable 

y the Treasurer of the United States as 
security for the issuance of circulating 
notes to national banking associations, and 
upon the deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States by a national banking asso- 
ciation of any of such bonds, such associa- 
tion shall be entitled to receive circulating 
ee 





" 


| 





of the United States ‘to which the circu- 


| 1st Sess.) 
“Reference is also made to the three-| 


material to your first question, requires | 


“The provision which excepts the bonds | 


lation privilege is extended by this sec-| 
tion, and which are held as security for| Time deposits 
such notes’ from the limitations cointained | Veo visea 
in Section 9 of the Act of July 12, 1882, : 


‘the whole thing terminates at the end 
of five years * * *.’ 


(For the foregoing, see Congressional Rec- 
ord, Vol. 75, No. 168, p. 15301, 72d Cong., 


year provision by a member of the House 


a period of three years after the enact-| 


by limitation of law.’ It is also said that} 


[Changed later to| 
three years in the provision as passed.] | 


Maine Désposes of Million 
In Road and Bridge Bonds 


Augusta, Me., Aug. 13. 

The Commissioner of the ‘Treasury, 
Louis H. Winship, has sold $1,000,000 of 
4 per cent Maine highway and bridge loan 
bonds at 102.179 to a syndicate composed 


-|}of Guaranty Co. and Bankers Trust Co. 


of New York and Shawmut Corporation 
of Boston. 

Their bid was the highest of seven bids 
received for the issue, all of which were 
above par. Mr. Winship said these offers 
were taken by State officials as concrete 
evidence of Maine’s reputation for finan- 
‘cial soundness. 


The bonds are part of a total issue of 
$15,000,000 authorized by the legislature for 
highway and bridge construction and ma- 
ture serially beginning Aug. 1, 1951. 


Illinois to Receive Bids 
For Waterway Securities 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 13. 
Edward J. Barrett, State Treasurer of 
Ilfinois, ,will receive bids Aug. 24, it has 
been announced orally, for $1,000,000 in 4 
per cent waterway bonds payable Jan, 1, 
1939. 

A number of years ago, the people ap- 
proved a $20,000,000 bond issue to con- 
struct the Illinois waterway, which now 
is being completed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The State has sold $18,000,000 in 
bonds and with this month’s issue, $1,000,- 
000 will remain unsold. 

With the Federal Government finishing 
the waterway, the balance in the State’s 
$20,000,000 fund is being used to construct 
a number of bridges over the channel. 





Oklahoma Subdivisions 
To Ask Federal Loans 


Oklahonia City, Okla., Aug. 13. 

Although Governor Murray has declared 
his opposition to any relief loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
State purposes, it is likely several Okla- 
homa subdivisions may ask for loans from 
the Federal fund, according to informa- 
tion made available at the State Capitol. 

The Governor recently agreed to ap- 
prove a loan to be asked by Oklahoma 
City for relief purposees, provided the 
| people of the city approve the plan by a 
bond issue vote. 

He was told by Albert L. McRill, city 
manager, complete plans would be sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. McRill has been authorized by the 
city council to begin negotiations with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for loans totaling $850,000, of which $350,- 
000 would be self liquidating water main 
extensions and system improvements, and 
$500,000 would be relief funds for sewer 
construction, providing large amounts of 
labor. 

While the $350,000 loan could be ob- 
|tained from the Federal agency directly, 
the other loan would have to receive first 
the approval of the Governor. Before 
either loan could be made, it would have 
to be approved by the people in a bond 
issue election. ’ 











against the bill, and referring to the cir- 
culation privilege afforded to certain bonds 
by its provisions, said (Congressional Rec- 
|ord, Vol. 75, No. 175, p. 16111, 72d Cong., 
1st Sess.) : 

| “* * * They would lose their circulation 
privilege automatically in three years, and 
thus all circulation would be retired * * *.” 


Permanent Expansion 


Not Provided in Act 
“TI find nothing in the legislative history 





Banking and Currency Committee, who 
was also one of the House conferees on 
the bill, as follows (Congressional Record, 
Vol. 75, No. 175, p. 16113, 72d Cong., 1st 
Sess.): 

“* * * Suppose they issue $900,000,000 of 
national bank notes under this provision. 
It is for three years. At the end of three 
years what will happen? ‘You will find 
an inflation up to that time, and at the 
end of three years it has got to end, 
jand they have got to be called in, and 
jthe contraction of a billion dollars, in 
round numbers, in the currency in this 
}country in 1935 will be upon us, * * *.” 
“A Member of the House, speaking 


Statistical data assembled by the Sur- 
vey of Current Business for the week 
ended Aug. 6, reveal a continuation of 
recent trends with further improvement 
in commodity and security markets and 
but slight change in the general level of 
business activity, according to the weekly 
summary of domestic business conditions 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
Aug. 14, which follows in full text: 

Commodity prices have been generally 
firm, with several important commodities 
moving upward in price. Fisher's whole- 
sale price index covering 120 commodities 
again advanced, continuing the upward 
trend of the past seven weeks. 

Statistics of the reporting member 
banks showed a slight gain in loans for 
the week as a result of larger advances 
against securities. Commercial loans un- 
derwent a further shrinkage of $40,000,- 
000. Investments of the banks were 
larger, but purchases were confined mainly 
to Government securities as other secur- 
ity holdings increased by only $6,000,000. 





Deposits were higher with the gain in! 





WEEKLY BUSIN 

















i cacal of Business aR Little Ch 
While Commodity Prices Rise Slightly 


which indicates that it was the purpose 
of Congress in adding section 29 to the 
| Federal Home Loan Bank Act to provide 
| for a permanent expansion of the currency 
| beyond the three-year period. 

|an effort to carry out the intent of Con- 
| gress as disclosed by the legislative history 
|of the measure, it is my opinion that the 
| three-year period prescribed by section 29 
|means that the bonds referred to in said 
|section lose the circulation privilege at 


notes issued upfon the deposit of such 
bonds must be retired in an appropriate 
| manner.” 


rot end of the three-year period and the | 


ange 





decline in the demand accounts. Bank 
debots, outside New York, were higher as 
a result of month-end influences, con- 
tinuing the irregular movement of the 
past two months. Money in circulation 
increased, but seasonal influences usually 
bring about an expansion at this time 
of year. Commercial failures were slightly 
lower than in the preceding week. 

For the week ended July 30, business 
activity recorded a moderate decline. Au- 
tomobile production extended its seasonal 
decline, and there was a slight slackening 
of activity in the steel industry. The 
lumber and petroleum industries also re- 
ported less activity. The inclusive indexes 
of freight-car loadings and electric power 
production, however, were both higher for 
the week. The increase in carloadings 
was not well distributed, being the result 
of larger loadings of coal. The daily 
average volume of construction contract 
awards for the final week of July was 
the smallest reported since last Winter. 





4#were larger than in June. 
ESS INDICATORS 


| “Reading the provisions of section 29 in; 


time deposits more than offsetting the | 


For the month, as‘a whole, contracts let | 





U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 










at the Close of Business Aug. 11, 1932 
Made Public Ang. 13, 1932 


This Month 
GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 

Internal revenue— 
Income tax ....... Cosecesccess $3,462,153.73 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 23,232,752.88 
Total occccvcrce sceereeseecses $26,694,906.61 
Customs .....0..0005. decccce eeeee 8,587,286.95 


Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 


securities— 
Railroad securities .......... 434.00 
All OtHErS ......ccscccccces oe 104,111.46 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ...... 954,261.40 
Other miscellaneous .......... 1,224,232.89 
Total ....cccccese eocesccecces $37,000,200.31 
Expenditures: 
General ...sccceccccevcesecesees+$100,990,407.09 
Public debt— 
Interest ......ccss0e eocsccesees 7,747,849,03 
Refunds of receipts— 
Customs .......... seeoccecccecs 376,437.67 
Internal revenue Neveseseseees 2,229,615.23 
Postal deficiency ..... ° 000,00 
Panama Canal ......ssesssseeees 387,140.50 





Agricultural marketing fund (net) 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund.... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


1,139,060.10 
. ++ +$119,537,590.49 
$81,972,357.18 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Corresponding Correspondin, 
Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fisc: 
Yeer 1933 Year 1932 


$5,762,207.00 $20,165,405.90 $28,971 ,498.24 


16,245,307.36 65,659,335.58 67,580,977.70 
$22,007,514.36 $85,824,741.48 $96 552,475.94 
14,540,085.24 27,463,390.62 49,019,592.42 
5.37 5,290.40 510,704.28 
199,736.00 461,451.60 568,401.01 
883,906.47 2,148,929.92 2,818,926.47 
1,797 846.37 7,657 ,321.64 7,854,552,91 


$39,429,093.81  $123,561,125.66  $157,324,653.03 


‘ 


$120,317,877.58 $290,764,179.05 $366,864,228.56 


1,596,491.88 20,516,493.28 12,122,716.70 
643,199.55 1,263,816.31 2,099,270.60 
2,366,800.32 8,461,879.83 8,386, 882.57 
5,000,000.00 15,078,597.56 15,000,000.00 
924,760.46 1,746,320.95 1,960,986.59 
29,995,522.36 *2,911,349.70 58,895,206.42 
eveesecccces 100,000,000.00 ..... sss eeeeee 
Cosecccecece 20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 
Ceererecioees 416,000.00 215,000.00 
1,624,471.16 4,046,169.75 5,296,316.32 


$491,690,607.76 
$334,365,954.73 


$469,232,107.03 
$345,670,981.37 


$172,469,123.31 
$133,040,029.50 














Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
men 
Other errr eonececcaceoescaces $486,537.50 $765,811.14 $2,254 ,852.10 $3,420,987.88 
Total ...cccccccscccsevccceseess $486,537.50 $765,811.14 $2,254,852.10 $3,420,987.88 
Expenditures: 
ther ..scccccvcccccccescesssoess $4,233,613.28  $1,673,787.60 $5,593,924.28 $4,017,845.68 
Total ..ccccccccsceccsessecess $4,233,613.28 $1,673,787.60 $5,593,924.28 $4,017,845.68 
Excess of expenditures ..........- + $3,747,075.78 $907,976.46 $3,339,072.18 $596,857.80 
SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts ....... $37,565,233.31  $39,429,093.81 $123,561,125.66 $157,324,653.03 
Total special fund receipts .,..... 486,537.50 765,811.14 2,254,852.10 3,420,987.88 
THEE cccccccsecsscscccdcvcesceces $38,051,770.81 $40,194,904.95 $125,815,977.76 $160,745,640.91 
Total general fund expenditures. .$119,537,590.49 $172,469,123.31 $469,232,107.03  $491,690,607.76 
Total special fund expenditures... 4,233,613.28 1,673,787.60 5,593,924.28 4,017,845.68 
BO ceccccceses sbeeseendevdcoses $123,771,203.77 $174,142,910.91 $474,826,031.31 $495,708,453.44 
Excess of expenditures ............ $85,719,432.96 $133,948,005.96 $349,010,053.55 $334,962,812.53 
TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 
District of Columbia ............ $523,024.78 $666,255.88 $779,556.48 $1,690,520.92 
Government life insurance fund  3,350,507.73 3,332,718.99 12,375,671.15 12,640,315.97 
MUM “Au vcuddcresvccedsccoceesees 2,458,169.78 534,488.06 6,064,195.91 1,357,975.96 
Total .cccccccess HeweTedeoseyge ee $6,331,702.29  $4,533,462.93 $19,219,423.54 $15,688,812.85 
Expenditures: a 
vernment life insurance fund— : 
Policy losses, etc. $1,011,492.09 $1,090,969.56 $3,048,677.55 $4,047,430.01 
Investments .. 1,897,585.36 3,410,442.70 7,533,414.90 9,064,207.11 
ORE" nce ccns oe 6,873,647.70 762,015.87 *3,965,292.86 1,247,561.87 
BOE cccvccccccocesceccces eeees $9,782,725.15  $5,263,428.13 $6,616,799.59 $14,359,198.99 


Excess of receipts or credits.. 
Excess of expenditures . 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 
Receipts and expenditures for June reachi 
Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of 





$3,451,022.86 








thorized amount is expended. After that they 





(Continued fr 
| all. In most instances they are sold un- 
der some catchy trade mark,and while 
they are popularly styled “patent medi- 
cines” they are more properly called “pro- 
prietary” medicines, as they are classified | 
by Congress in all tariff acts. 

It may be pointed out that if patents 
were granted on mixtures of well-known 
drugs, such as any doctor might prescribe 
for his patient, the patents would then 
become a menace to the public to an ex- 
tent which far overshadows the good done 
by the patent protection. The same thing 
holds good in the patenting of food ef- 
fects obtained by combining elements 
which likely would be placed together by 
any housewife. 

In general, it may be said that the 
mixture of well-known ingredients in new | 
proportion will not serve as the basis of 
@ patent. What must be obtained is an 
unusual and unexpected result by the 
mixture of ingredients. In other words, 
even if flour, sugar, milk, butter and 
baking powder are mixed in unusual pro- 
portions, an application for a patent cer- 
tainly will be rejected unless as a result | 
of the new proportions an entirely unex= 
pected and unusual effect is obtained., 

It has been said so frequently that 


iNew Detector Records 
Speed of Passing Autos 
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“Such evidence might eventually be} 
used in Connecticut to determine what con- | 


stitutes reasonable speed, but far more im-| 
portant and more in accordance with the 
practice of education and discipline of the | 
future is the fact that there will be posi-| 
tive guidance which will allow traffic au-| 
thorities to determine with certainty what 
constitutes reasonable speed within the| 
limits of their jurisdictions, taking into) 
account all factors.” | 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Aug. 13 


New York, Aug. 13.—The Federal Reserve 
| Bank of New York today certified to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 





















Gotumbia representing the share of the United 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 


trict under trust funds. For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 


Thousands of Dollars Decl 
Through Seeking Patents Without Invention 


""$1,329,613.86 


$12,602,623.95 


the Treasury in July are included. 


are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 


STATE BANKING 





Group Is Named i 


In Mississippi to 
Study Bank Laws 


Governor to Call Initial 
Meeting of Special. Com- 
mission Created by Legis- 


lative Enactment 





Jackson, Miss., Aug, 13. 
The members of a special commission 
of 15, provided for by H, C. R. No, 45 
of the 1932 session of the State Legislature, 
to make a study of the banking laws and 
submit findings of facts and also recom- 
mendations, have been announced by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
George B. Power. 

The personnel is as follows: 


Appointed by the Governor: R. B. Clark, 
Tupelo; S. A. Klein, Meridian; M. P, 
Sturdivant, Glendora; H. L. Robins, 
Rienzi; E. W. Reid, Magnolia. 


Appointed by President of Senate: Sen- 
ator J. H. Culkin, Vicksburg; Senator J. 
M. White, West Point. 


Appointed by Speaker of House: E. T. 
Woolfolk, Tunica; J. Albert Lake, Green- 
ville; H. D. Young, New Augusta, 


Appointed by president of Mississippi 
Bankers Association: O. B. Taylor, Jack- 
son; Thomas Brady Jr., Brookhaven; B, 
C, Adams, Grenada; E, V. Yates, Macon; 
E. B. Robinson, Centreville. 


Law Providing Appointments 


The concurrent resolution authorizing 
the study follows in full text: 


Be it resolved, by the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi, that a Commission 
to be composed of three members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed: 
by the Speaker, two members of the Senate 
to be appointed by the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, five executive officials of State banks 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Mississippi Bankers Association, and five 
representative business men to be appointed 
by the Governor, is hereby created, whose 
duty it will be to make a Stuay of bank~ 
ing conditions and of all the laws of the ~ 
State affecting banks, and to make rec- 
ommendations to the next regular, special 
or recess session of the Legislature with 
reference. to the State Banking Depart- 
ment, its organzation and operation, and 
as to such revision of said laws as the 
Commission believes will further safeguard 
and protect depositors and stockholders 
of banks, and as will enable the banks to 
better serve the agricultural, commercial 
and industrial interests of the State. 

Governor to Call Meeting 


Upon the appointment of the Commis- 
sion, a meeting thereof shall be called by 
the Governor and it shall organize by 
electing one of the members as chairman, 














ared to Be Lost 
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“necessity is the mother of invention” that 
the phrase has become a dogmatism. But, 
as it it is pointed out in the Patent Office, 
sociological changes in the United States 
have necessitated new methods of distrib- 
uting foodstuffs, and also new types of 
foodstuffs. For example, an apartment 
dweller who may not get as much direct 
sunlight as he feels necessary, is a better 
potential customer for a food containing 
more vitamin D. Also, a larger number 
of persons are living farther and farther 
away from the source of foods. 

Because of this, new methods of pre- 
serving foods and new food preparations 
are in demand, and patents can be ob- 
tained for them wherg they are not merely 
the result of skill and good judgment, but 
actually produce such unexpected and un- 
looked for results as to bring them into 
the realm of having been “invented.” 





and a secretary, who need not be a mem< 
ber. The Commission shall have the 
power to summon witnesses and to take 
testimony, and through its representatives 
Shall have access to all the records of 
the State Banking Department and to all 
other public records. 


In the event the Legislature makes 
provision for the continuance of the Re- « 
search Commission, the commission herein 
created may engage the services of the Re« 
search Commission in making a study of 
banking conditions and of the laws affect< 
ing banks, and receive from such Research 
Commission its suggestions and recom~< 
mendations. 





Home Loan Bank Board 
Is Formulating Policies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and publisher of newspapers in the State 
of Washington. 

William E. Murray, of Rock Falls, Il. 
has been named secretary of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

Mr. Murray has been assistant to Sece 
retary Hyde, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and acted as executive secre 
of the Agricultural Credit Association Die 
vision of the Department of Agriculture, 








Dividend Notice 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend 


No. 92 of 75 cents per share, payable 


August 15, 1932, to stockholders of record July 20, 1932. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 100 of $1.50 per share, payable 
July 15, 1932, to stockholders of record June 80, 1982. 


Dividends on’ the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 


the initial dividend. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 


« - 


Consolidated Statement 


Gross REVENUE . 


Deduct Bond Interest 
Net Income AFrrer Bonp INTEREST 


Deduct 
Depreciation 
Amortization 


Net Income Brrore Divinenps on 


Deduct 
Dividends on Preferred Stock of 
Subsidiaries . 


Dividends on Minority Interest in 
Common Stock . 


CoRPORATION . <a 
Dividends on Preferred Stock . . 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS 












| Austria (schilling) ...........ccseee. 13.9650 
Weekly average 1923-25=100) | 
. Y sue. July July Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. |* Belgium (belga) ............. 13.8701 | 
6 ‘ i =. oie suas sine tase Rs sane MR TEEEY ux. ChA5 cb cn cdeacsecet -7200 | 
193: 19: | - 

. GENERAL BUSINESS: Cuenbosiovakts (KPOME) ..ccccceccess -9596 
Composite index—New York Times}.. 53.9 542 723 73.8 86.9 85.2 108.7 108.0} Demmark (krone) ............ .5576 
Composite index —-Brsinese Seek! 549 *556 739 73.4 87.2 866 113.8 1144/ England (pound sterling) .. .1517 

PRODUCTION & DI U : 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.) ..... 45.1 °43.0 66.6 666 76.7 78.2 95.4 92.9| Finland (markka) ..........+e+e+... .5280 | 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) ....° 245 319 .... eae taal hua Maas ak France (ffAnc) ....0.eecccece -9179 
Cattle receipts .....csccccccccccdceres re es 2 ve pi B oe 4 se ae Germany reichsmark) .7903 
otton receipts A 35, . “ > 7.7 20. ; 1) < 
Electric current! ".. ves) 864 86.1 986 98.6 101.6 100.7 103.8 103.5| Greece (drachma) ............, occ O08 | 
Freight-car loadings .... 53.3 523 766 79.5 943 95.9 113.9 115.3} Holland (guilder) .........see+ esess 40,2528 
Hog receipts ...... 56.1 *54.9 50.8 54.2 56.2 61.8 59.2 68.6 68.1) Hungary (pengo) ....csccccecceveess 17.4500 | 
Lumber production§ 8p. s eee % aK cons 67.7 wate ee eee soe] Italy (lira) 5.1150 | 
Petroleum production (da. av.) ....+. Toe 20s 2a eee 208) COR See ee eee eee 2 nr Cree OOERA REDO OOK D SOS a 
Steel ingot production .......+sse0 19.7 21.1 421 408 73.7 76.3 117.1 122.4| Norway (Krome) .....+ssssseees 17.4130 
Wheat receipts ..:......2scccrccccsees 149.5 178.8 248.1 307.5 303.5 375.8 390.0 470.0| Poland (zloty) ... - 11.1766 

WHOLESALE PRICES: | Roumania (leu) . -5981 
Fisher's Index (1926=100)— | Spain (peseta) ... 8.0178 

All commodities (120) .........+50+ 61.1 609 608 69.5 69.3 83.1 82.9 97.6 98.5| Sweden (krona) ............+++ 17.8669 

Agricultural products (30) ........ 464 45.9 458 593 60.0 854 848 104.4 105.6 | Switzerland (franc) ........+sssseees 19.4691 

Nonagricultural products (90) ..... 626 62.6 626 172.5 71.8 81.7 81.9 93.6 943]; Yugoslavia (dinar) ..........ssesees 1.7000 
Copper, electrolytic ........scescecess 36.2 362 362 52.9 543 17.5 78.3 129.0 129.0); China (Chefoo tael) ........... + 31.4791 
Cotton, middling, New York . 22.1 22.1 21.7 294 30.5 463 47.1 66.5% 69.5) China (Hankow tael) .. - 31.1458 
Iron and steel composite ............ 71.2 71.2 71.2 750 75.0 799 79.9 884 886) China (Shanghai tael) ... - 30.4218 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City .... 35.7 35.7 341 32.6 33.3 62.0 60.5 93.8 101.5) China (Tientsin tael) .... . 31.8541 

FINANCE: ‘ China (Hongkong dollar) ...... . 23.2031 
Bank debits outside N. Y. C. (da. av.) 668 542 622 944 765 1145 99.0 141.8 1349! China (Mexican dollar) ............ 21.0312 
Bank loans (F. R. member banks).. 88.0 88.0 88.2 116.1 115.9 135.3 135.6 136.4 136.5; China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) ..21.2916 
Bond prices (Ca. av.) \.....ccceeeeeeee 84.5 82.8 80.7 105.6 106.4 107.5 107.2 103.5 103.8|; Chima (Yuan dollar) .........seees. 20.9586 
| Business TOUUAPES. civvancoss 149.6 156.3 159.7 117.0 118.7 111.1 115.0 106.9 109.5! India (rupee) ............ . 26.1250 
Federal Reserve ratio 572 S65 S62 83.9 643 83.1 835 746 174.4' Japan (yen) ...........+. . 25.2187 
Interest rates— Singapore (S.S.) (dollar) . . 40.1250 
| Call money (da. av.) - 45 485 485 364 364 56.5 48.5 206.1 242.4| Canada (doliar) ..........sceveeeeees 86.9635 

Time money (da. av.) 33.4 31.5 343 %3. 3 80.0 80.0 202.9 197.1 Cuba (peso) .....cssecsscecesscesecs 99.9175 
Money in circulation (da. av.) ...... 118.2 117.8 118.4 100.4 1 92.0 923 96.2 987.6} Mexico (peso) ........sccsccccccsens 28 .8333 
Net demand deposits 89.0 89.1 88.9 111.1 111.5 113.1 1142 109.6 11049) Newfoundland (dollar) ......ssss+0- 86.7875 
Stock ‘prices (da. av.) 51.8 45.8 39.8 126.7 129.8 202.9 206.8 288.7 290.4| Argentina (peso, gold) . - 58.5835 

Ae ahenetdaeebenececcetce 123.8 123.2 122.1 156.6 157.6 162.3 162.2 147.8 148.0| Brazil (milreis) .... . 7.6225 

Chile (peso) ....... + 6.0250 

+Computed normal equals 100. Weekly average, 1928-30, equals 100. §Average| Uruguay (peso) .. +++ 47.5000 

same week last three years equals 100... {|Actual figure—not an index, Colombia (PC6O) .sseeseecsccesseses 95.2400 


Per Share Balance Available for 


Dividends on Common Stock Equals . 


Deduct Operating Expenses and Taxes 
Net Income Berore Bonp InrEREst 


PREFERRED Stock OF SUBSIDIARIES 


Net Income ror Paciric Ligntina 


CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


- 


of Revenues, Expenses and 


Cash Dividends for the Twelve Months 
Ended June 30 


1982 
$47,811,201.93 


25,399,686.99 
22,411,514.94 

5,495,265.98 
16,916,248.96 


1931 
$46,703,890.91 


25,306, 122.26 
21,397,768.65 

5,673,530.26 
15,724,238.39 


6,978,851.83 
275,329.47 


6,945,262,02 
351,326.08 


9,662,067.66 8,427,650.34 


1,895,041.38 1,987,714.67 


413.60 817.46 


7,766,612.68 
882,245.92 
4,825,893.00 

$ 2,058,473.76 


6,439,118.21 
832,864.10 
4,825,893.00 


$4.28 $3.49 


Special Reserve (not included in above report 


of revenue) of amounts collected under 


tain rates in litigation 


| PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 





cer- 


$1,470,609.85 
488 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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wires, 


& INDEX SERVICE 
~ Daily Index on Page 2, Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest published 
separately after March of each year. Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
President of the United States 1861-1865 


“Whoever can change public opinion can change 
the Government practically so much. Public opin- 
ion, on any subject, always has a central idea from 
which all its minor thoughts radiate.” 


he Gnited States Baily 


VOL. VII. NO. 139 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 


Rebuilding Financial Structure 


of North Carolina + - 


a a a 


-Reestablishment of State Credit on Basis of 
Responsibility Is Example to Private Enter- 
prise, Says Banking Commissioner 


By GURNEY P. HOOD 


Commissioner of Banking, State of North Carolina 


HEN we study the banking statistics of 
rth Carolina we find that our re- 
Gane were less than $14,000,000 along 
about 1899. Our price level of commodities 
and other things to sell was on a basis com- 
parable with the price level of commodities 
in North Carolina at the present time. 

Following through the various administra- 
tions up to the present, the resources of 
North Carolina banks have increased to over 
$300,000,000 at the time of the peak, in 1929. 
Along with the increase in banking resources 
we were counted as leaders in agriculture, in 
industry, and particularly in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco and cotton goods. | 

During that period North Carolina started 
at the bottom and advanced to a point 
where our educational system, both common 
schools and State-owned colleges, stood out 
in our Nation. We built one of the finest 
road systems known in the Nation, and our 
material wealth increased with leaps and 
bounds. 

*¢ 

When we began to study what all of this 
cost we found, as a matter of fact, that the 
counties, the towns, the cities, and the State 
itself had paid for these things they had 
obtained largely with borrowed money. We 
still have that material wealth, and in a 
way we owe for it; and the worst part of it 
is that we owe people outside of North Caro- 
lina. 

We have not considered the cost of govern- 
ment. As a simple illustration, there is one 
town in Wayne County that has three tax 
collectors. One tax collector collects the spe- 
cial school fund taxes, one the town taxes, 
and the sheriff, the county taxes. 

Why should they have three collectors with 
three sets of books when one could do the 
work with one set? And if that simple illus- 
tration is applied throughout our political 
life in North Carolina today, one will not 
wonder that the tax burden of the State has 
increased in 10 years from less than $25,000,- 
000 to over $100,000,C00. 

When we compare our present income to 
our tax burden the question is: Can we con- 
tinue to pay it? 

The resources of our banks increased from 
small totals to large totals. In our incorrect 
thinking and our unsound business methods, 
our commercial banks and others invested 
their assets in fine buildings, expensive fur- 
niture and fixtures, affiliate securities com- 
panies, and, in extreme cases, undertook in 
their respective communities to carry on—if 
not directly, indirectly—almost every form of 
business. 

Take our church life in North Carolina. 
Because of this increased price level and our 
unsound thinking, we all decided that we 
must have the finest church in town. So we 
employed an architect, we raised a small 
amount of money among the membership of 
the church, and we borrowed the balance 
from some organization. The organization 
would not take the notes without a mortgage 
on the church and the endorsement of a 
substantial number of the members, or the 

* Official board of the church. 

e + 

Take our industrial plants with their tre- 
mendous profits—paper profits in a good 
many cases. Large dividends were paid from 
borrowed money, plants were built that were 
not needed, and large fixed overhead expense 
was the result. 

Individuals with fixed salaries purchased 
homes with small payments down. They 
purchased automobiles in the same manner, 
and in a little while they were unable to 
meet their obligations. 

I could continue to trace this unsound 
thinking and these unsound practices on 
through our very life, from the State itself 
down to every individual. That is the past, 
up to the present. 

Now what are we doing politically to cor- 


Testing Fitness 
of Children 


for School 


By 
Dr. S. H. Osborn 


— mm Commissioner of Health, 


State of Connecticut 


UMMER round-ups of children in Con- 
necticut carried on by the parent-teacher 
associations in cooperation with the State 

Department of Healih have come to an end. 
This will give the parents of children in 77 
towns, where the round-ups were held, an 
opportunity to have defects corrected before 
the school season opens. 

Two thousand nine hundred and thirteen 
children’ have been examined in the 146 
round-ups held. The season of round-ups, 
originally scheduled for the Summer months, 
has gradually been extended each year. In 
order to carry on an all-year-round program 
the present season opened last October. 
This enabled more communities to arrange 
for round-ups with the available , personnel. 

Securing professional service is the work 
of the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the State 
Department of Health which also provides 
this service if no local physician is available 
in the town. The health officer and all local 
physicians and dentists contribute 
services so that children may be given thor- 
ough examinations. 

Of the 3,000 children examined this season, 
2,304 had physical defects, some more than 
one, since a total of 4,339 defects was noted. 
As 1,436 of these required medical attention, 
children with them were referred to their 
family physicians. Two hundred and eight- 
een children were found to have no defects. 

In addition to the physical a complete den- 
tal examination is given. Two thousand nine 
hundred and thirteen mouths weré examined 
and 1,947 dental defects found; these chil- 
dren also were referred to the family dentist. 
With a dental hygienist available from the 
State Department of Health, 1,329 dental 
prophylaxes were given. 

After the round-ups are over, local and 
State nurses follow up the cases to encourage 
correction of defects. The latest report shows 
that 261. defects that were referred have 
already been corrected. 


their: 


rect the present situation in North Carolina? 
The last General Assembly stayed in session 
for 141 days, and, in my opinion, put through 
one of the most constructive programs in 
the history of our State and laid the foun- 
dation by which we can work out of this, 
situation, meet our obligations, keep our 
State bonds and notes at par, and be able 
to face the future with confidence and self- 
respect, causing people both here and abroad 
to feel that North Carolina as a State is 
able to meet its obligations. 


+ + 


I voted for the appropriation bill of the 
last General Assembly with a great deal of 
hesitation, because we did not balance the 
budget with our revenue bill. But the main 
reason why I was willing to vote for this 
appropriation bill was that our former Gov- 
ernor, through his influence and tremen- 
dous business prestige and ability, had caused 
the General Assembly to create a budget bu- 
reau, and the Governor himself was given 
the authority to reduce the appropriations. 
With an inadequate revenue bill and an ap- 
propriation bill that exceeded the total 
amount of the estimated revenue, the Gov- 
ernor, through the Advisory Budget Commis- 
sion, can reduce those appropriations. 

Let me take the Banking Department of 
North Carolina as an example—the same 
Department with a new head, the same 
examiners largely. Our Department is not 
supported by taxation but by dues or exam- 
ination fees paid by the bankers themselves. 
On account of the decrease in the number of 
banks and the decreased resources on which 
these fees are based, our income is now about 
half what it was at the highest peak. 

With the same number of examiners, and, 
we hope, a better form of examination, our 
Banking Department is operating for about 
$500 less per month than it did a year ago. 
This does not include the new Trust Division 
of the Banking Department, which is one of 
the finest things that was provided by the 
last General Assembly. 

Our trust examiners have checked every 
courthouse in North Carolina, the clerks of 
the Superior Court, and practically every 
bank in the State to locate the trust assets 
which are being administered by the banks 
themselves; and it is our purpose to check 
every trust in these banks, check them in 
detail, make a permanent record in our De- 
partment, and try to be of use and benefit 
to the banks that we smpervise. 

++ a 

The Liquidating Division of the Banking 
Department owns something of everything of 
material value gn this country from a 10- 
room hotel in Florida to a coal mine in Ala- 
bama, a wood yard in Asheville, a barber 
shop in Gastonia, and a shoe shop in Ra- 
leigh. 

When the State—which is already doing 
that thing—and when the counties and the 
cities and the towns decide that we can’t 
afford to spend $100,000,000 in taxes, and re- 
duce their appropriations on the same basis 
as they have been reduced by the State, we 
will be able to maintain our credit, every unit 
of it. The North Carolina banks will be able 
to buy the obligations of the State and its 
units; they will be able to recommend them 
to their customers; and these obligations that 
we owe outside of our borders can come back 
to us, &nd we will be self-sustaining from 
that point on, just as France is today on the 
obligations that they float to carry on their 
government. 

If a bank has an excessive investment in 
buildings, or furniture and fixtures, ar other 
assets that it should never have had, such 
investment should be depreciated. Bankers 
could have done that during good times; but 
rather than do that they paid large divi- 
dends in order to make a good impression. 

And they should not go out into fields that 
they are not intended to serve. In other 
words, they should come back to the main 
road of their profession and be bgnkers and 
not real estate dealers or coal miners or 
operators of a Florida hotel. 

The industrial banks have made some mis- 
takes. In their desire for additional business, 
commercial one-payment notes were taken. 
On account of our legal limitation “balloon” 
notes were taken. Second mortgage real es- 
tate loans were taken, with two-year pay- 
ments and a large payment at the end of 
the two-year period. 

In my opinion, the commercial banks 
should stick to their field. They should liqui- 
date their affiliate securities companies and 
if they have other real estate return it in 
their statement and call it real estate rather 
than organize a subsidiary company and 
have the people in the community suspicious 
as ta the value of the assets of the bank. 

Churches that are in financial difficulties 
should get together and face the future and 
budget their income with a view of meeting 
their obligations. Business corporations and 
partnerships should do the same thing, and 
so should individuals 


+ + 

With correct thinking and right living in 
North Carolina and with the proper contact 
between the bankers and the borrowers, and 
customers of the institution, we can reestab- 
lish in our State the fundamental basis of 
all credit, that is, moral risk. If we find that 
one of our customers is unable to meet his 
payments as provided for in our regulations 
we ‘should have a conference with him; find 
out what his situation is; arrange for pay- 
ments which he can make, and help him get 
to the point where the fear of the future will 
be dissipated. 

When we have fought this thing through 
and gotten back to fundamental business in 
North Carolina, when moral risk has been 
reestablished, when the communities we live 
in and the banks feel that those communities 
are able and willing and can pay their obli- 
gations, the beginning of the end of the de- 
pression will be in sight. 

In other words, we can not start uphill to- 
ward better conditions for the future until 
we can meet our obligations individually, as 
business concerns, churches, counties, cities, 
towns, and the State itself, until we are at 
a point where everybody feels that we have 
moral character, that we live properly, that 
we are balancing our budget, and that we 
are able, I repeat, to meet our obligations. 

When we arrive at that point, North Caro- 
lina will have turned its back to the past and 
will be facing the future with confidence and 
the ability to work out these propositions. 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 15, 1932 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


FACILITATING MARKETING 
OF COTTON CROP 


Forms of Services Given by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to Aid Growers and Distributors 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government io the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series on “Textiles” deals with Cotton. 


By ARTHUR W. PALMER 


In Charge, Division of Cotton Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 


E cotton marketing work which the 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

performs through its Division of Cot- 
ton Marketing is intended to facilitate 
the movement of the American cotton 
crop from the, roundly, 2,000,000 farms 
on which it is grown to the mills in the 
United States and abroad where it is 
processed for consumer use. 

This broad service is rendered in va- 
rious forms. The enforcement of such 
regulatory market legislation as the 
United States Cotton Futures Act and 
United States Cotton Standards Act, de- 
signed to promote equitable market 
practices and to suppress abuses within 
.the markets, represents one such form. 
In this field the Bureau deals naturally 
in large measure with the agencies 
through which the cotton crop is dis- 
tributed and processed. 

A second major function is the collec- 
tion and dissemination of market news 
and price quotations, which are used 
not only by the marketing agencies, but 
which also are of direct use to growers. 
A third section of its work embraces the 
researches which are intended to yield 
information not now available, but 
needed either in the administration of 
law or for the intelligent treatment of 
economic problems of a more general 
nature. 

The United States Cotton Standards 
Act provides for the establishment of 
official standards for grades, staple 
leng id other properties by which its 
quality and value may be determined for 
commercial purposes, and for the prep- 
aration of “practical forms” or types for 
sale and distribution to the public. In 
the interest of fair and definite quality 
descriptions, the law makes the use of 
these official standards mandatory in all 
interstate and foreign transactions in 
American cotton, whenever any standard 
description or system of classification is 
enfployed. 

+ + 

Because, however, of the world scope 
of the market for American cotton, it 
has been found desirable in the admin- 
istration of the act to bring the in- 
dustry throughout the world into agree- 
ment on standards, a result that has 
been accomplished by means of a series 
of formal understandings with cotton 
trade organizations abroad and an ar- 
rangement for international biennial 
onferences. At the same time, the in- 
volved technology of cotton gives rise to 
many. problems in standardization, in 
the effort to solve which a need is rec- 
ognized for means of isolating and meas- 
uring the more important properties of 
cotton, of determining their stability and 
of evaluating their relative importance 
in terms of spinning behavior and of 
their influence upon the properties of 
yarns and goods. 

Such fundamental problems in the na- 
ture of cotton quality are attacked di- 
rectly in the standards research labora- 
tories of the Division of Cotton Mar- 
keting, with the assistance from other 
branches of the Department concerned 
more directly with plant growth, diseases 
and pests and with the cooperation of 
the industry. 

In the administration of the Cotton 


Futures Act, the purpose of which ‘is 
to maintain the reliability of futures 
market quotations as indices of spot- 
cotton values and to promote equitable 
operation of the price insurance func- 
tions of the futures markets, it is the 
duty of the Bureau, among other things, 
to classify and issue certificates of clas- 
Sificatfon of all cotton delivered in set- 
tlement of futures contracts, and to su- 
pervise price quotations issued in 10 of 
the principal spot markets. Studies of 
cotton-classing technic and of prices 
and methods of quotations-making assist 
in steadily raising the standards of effi- 
ciency in administration of the legisla- 
tion. 
++ 

Researches in cotton quality yield not 
only information needed in standardiza- 
tion and classification, but provide a 
basis for the improvement of ginning 
methods and the reduction of gin dam- 
age, a work on which the Bureau is en- 
gaged in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering. They also 
assist in undefstanding certain phases 
of the competition of foreign cottons 
with those grown in this country. 

Closely associated. are the studies of 
the opportunities for new and extended 
uses of cotton, a field in which the Bu- 
reau, under direct authorization of Con- 
gress, is working. 

Examples of the Bureau’s cotton mar- 
keting information services are its re- 
ports of the quantities of the several 
grades and staples of cotton ginned and 
its market news reports. The need of 
manufacturers for specific qualities of 
cotton for the production of particular 
goods makes the quantity of each grade 
ind staple length of cotton available in 


_the supply a question of importance. 


These reports supply not only this in- 
formation, but information also as to the 
cate and quantity of off-take of each 
juality from the supply. Coupled with 
a like series of reports on the amounts 
of each grade and staple of cotton con- 
sumed in the -United States, they pic- 
ture in statistical terms the relation of 
the qualities of cotton produced to those 
most intensively in demand. More im- 
mediate information concerning prices 
and premiums or discounts on the vari- 
dus grades or staples is supplied to the 
press and to radio broadcasting stations. 
A weekly mimeographed market review 
is widely reprinted in the press, and so 
brought within reach of more than 3,- 
000,000 readers in the cotton States. 


+ + 

A major service to cotton growers is 
the outlook report which is published 
each year shortly before cotton planting 
begins. In the preparation of this re- 
port the Bureau draws upon all of its 
resources. By aiding cotton growers to 
appraise the short or longer term mar- 
ket situations in terms of the quantities 
of cotton being consumed, of the quali- 
ties in greatest relative demand and in 
terms of competition of other cottons, 
the process of bringing production into 
line with demand is stimulated and cot- 
ton growers are prepared to nrake such 
adjustments in their individual produc- 
tion plans and costs as are indicated by 
the prospects. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” dealing with Cotton, to 
appear in the issue of Aug. 16, S. H. McCrory, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, Department of Agriculture, will tell how the drying of cotton improves 


ginning. 


Guidance in Vocational Education 


Qualification Desirable for Direction 
By EDWARD T. FRANKS 


Vice Chairman, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


OMPLAINT is made that the salary of 

the Director for Vocational Education in 

Kentucky is too high, and it has been 
asked if that work can not be performed by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and save to the State the salary of the Di- 
rector. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, composed of three Cabinet members, 
the Commissioner of Education and three 
members appointed by the President, admin- 
isters the vocational education acts, together 
with the acts for rehabilitation of those crip- 
pled in industry or otherwise. The Federal 
Board works through State Boards of Edu- 
cation in the 48 States and the Island of 
Puerto Rico and the Territory of Hawaii. 

The Federal Board has nothing to do with 
fixing the salaries paid to State Directors for 
Vocational Education. Those salaries are 
fixed by the State Boards of Education in 
the several States. 

The question is asked: “Why cannot the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
perform the duties of the Director of Voca- 
tional Education and save the salary of the 
Director?” 

If the State Superintendent has the time, 
and is trained in the rudiments of vocational 
education, he could do that work, but the 
Superintendent of a State might be the best 
Superintendent in the country and he might 
have degrees from all the colleges and uni- 
versities, and still know but little or nothing 
about vocational education, though in saying 
this I am not passing on the qualifications of 
Kentucky's Superintendent. 

I know nothing about his qualifications in 
the field of vocational education. A man 
might be well qualified for Director of Voca- 
tional Education and not be qualified for 
Superintendent, as the fields are entirely dif- 
ferent. 


The object of vocational education is to 
train men and women, boys and girls, how 
to work with their hands; to make better 
farmers, better home builders, better me- 
chanics of every character; to train them 
how to get a job, hold a job, or get a better 
job; to train men and women how to live 
better. 

Out of the 48,000,000 men and women, boys 
and girls in this country engaged in gainful 
occupation, 92 per cent are working with 
their hands. The other 8 per cent belong to 
the professional, executive and managerial 
classes. The object of vocational education 
is to train that 92 per cent so that they can 
earn a better salary, do a better job, become 
experts in their lines and render better serv- 
ice to their employers. 

Kentucky has more than 500,000 students 
enrolled in the public schools; 65,000 enrolled 
in high schools. If these children are nor- 
mal, we know that when they quit school 
and go out to earn a living 92 per cent will 
work with their hands. Will the friends of 
this group deny them the right to an equal 
chance to become experts in their line, just 
as the professional group has been given a 
chance in their line? 

The country is full of colleges and univer- 
sities training the professional group. Why 
not do something for that large group that 
work with their hands, and not force them 
to leave the State and go to other States 
where this kind of education is available, be- 
cause they can not get what they need at 
home? 

Of the $232,979.25 appropriated by ‘the 
Federal Government to Kentucky, $211,598.70 
is for vocational education. The balance is 
for rehabilitation of those crippled in indus- 
try or otherwise. The State or local commu- 
nity must match these funds, but if you. will 
examine the record you will find the State 
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Benefits of Water Treatment 
in Mental Cases + + + + 
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Remedial Effects of Hydrotherapy on Dis- 
turbed Nervous System as Applied at [llineis 
State Hospital Are Described 


By PETRA E. NELSON 
Kankakee Hospital, State of Illinois 


YDROTHERAPY is an old _ remedial 
agent, but not until comparatively recent 
years has this cheap, easily accessible 

medium been given much consideration in 
the ‘treatment of disease. 

For centuries many lay people have used it 
and advocated its beneficial effects. Because 
of the primary effect of water upon the nerv- 
ous system, hydrotherapy today is playing a 
major role in the treatment of mentally ill 
patients in various eet 
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The nervous system, by means of which all 
body functions carry on their activity, is 
capable of being stimulated and depressed. 
Water, when applied at certain temperatures, 
with or without pressure, and in various 
durations, affects the nervous system in 
either one of these ways. Mechanical appa- 
ratus is necessary sometimes to give certain 
forms of treatment. 

At the Kankakee State hospital hydro- 
therapy is stressed in the treatment of men- 
tal illness. The equipment consists of an 
upright and reclining electric cabinet, pack 
table, sitz bath, and control table, by means 
of which various douches and sprays are 
given, such as the Scotch douche, fan douche, 
jet douche, rain douche, and needle spray. 
Each has its particular advantages in differ- 
ent types of diseases. 


Patients are brought to the treatment room 
from the various wards of the institution. A 
prescription for the type of treatment is or- 
dered by the physician in charge of the ward 
on which the patient resides. To be of the 
greatest benefit, the treatment should be en- 
joyable to the patient. 

The hydrotherapist and nurses can do 
much in winning the confidence and willing- 
ness of the patient to take treatments. Sel- 
dom, however, unless the patient is very dis- 
turbed, is there any objection. In fact, pa- 
tients have been known to ask for treatments 
after being taken off the list to make room 
for those more in need of attention. 


The electric cabinet baths are of two types. 
They may be a stimulant or a sedative, de- 
pending upon the duration of the treatment. 
For the stimulating effect, the patient re- 
mains in the cabinet up to the point of per- 
spiration. During this time, all body func- 
tions, that is, blood and lymph circulation, 
elimination, and the nervous system have 
been called to. greater activity in reaction 
toward heat. 

+4 

It is obvious that the duration of this type 
of bath depends upon the individual, some 
persons perspiring at a much lower tempera- 
ture than others. Patients with poor appe- 
tite, loss of weight, poor muscle tone, and 
cyanotic extremities receive this type of cab- 
inet bath in connection with salt glows and 
Scotch douches. 

The eliminating cabinet bath is given to 
induce perspiration, the duration again de- 
pending upon the individual, but generally 
given for a period between 10 and 20 min- 
utes. In this cabinet bath, toxins are elimi- 
nated, muscles become relaxed and nervous 
energy is lessened. 

As heat has a depressing effect on the 
heart, care must be taken to avoid collapse. 
Cold compresses to the throat and head, an 
ice bag on the heart, and plenty of fluids to 
drink tend to counteract any adverse symp- 
toms that might occur. . 

Alcoholics, drug addicts, manics, excited 
praecoxes, psychoneurotics and other agi- 
tated forms of mental illness, as well as any 
physical condition, such as neuritis, rheuma- 
tism, common colds, etc., are treated by the 
long cabinet bath. 

It is gratifying and interesting to see the 
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only appropriates $27,000, while the local 
communities appropriate $205,979.25, which 
shows what the local communities think of 
the work. If the local communities are will- 
ing to raise the money to keep this work 
going in their communities, I do not think 
they should be criticized by those who may 
not have the same interest in vocational edu- 
cation. 

One point in view is the Ahrens Trade 
School of Louisville, which is a monument, 
not only to the City of Louisville and the 
State of Kentucky, but to the South. This 
school was made possible by Mr. Ahrens, who 
gave several hundred thousand dollars to 
erect the building and equip it with the lat- 
est improved machinery. It is crowded to 
overflowing with boys and girls trying to 
learn better how to do the things they have 
selected as their life’s work. 

The State of Kentucky does not contribute 
one cent to the upkeep of this school. It is 
paid for by the Federal Government and the 
City of Louisville. I think if Louisville wants 
to operate this school and pay for it, no one 
has a right to object. 

I live in Kentucky and I love my State, but 
there are some things in the State I would 
change if I could, and one of them is educa- 
tion, both academic and vocational. In point 
of illiteracy Kentucky stands fourteenth from 
the bottom in the 48 States. It has gained 
from 84 in 1920 to 6.6.in 1930, but other 
States have gained also and it is still four- 
teenth from the bottom. f 

Out of the 48 States, 36 appropriate more 
money for vocational education than does 
Kentucky. Take the States that adjoin Ken- 
tucky and the amount they appropriate for 
vocational education—West Virginia, $132,000; 
Virginia, $203,000; Tennessee, $212,000; Illi- 
nois, $276,000; Indiana, $245,000; Ohio, $279,- 
000; Kentucky, $27,000. Yet few States in the 
Union have greater natural resources than 
has Kentucky. Trained men and women are 
needed to develop’ these natural resources, 
because factories locate where trained labor 
is to be found. Some people wonder why 
more factories do not locate in Kentucky to 
utilize its natural resources. Trained labor 
is scarce in Kentucky, and the State is doing 
but little to increase the upply. 

The great trouble with vocational educa- 
tion in Kentucky is that it has not been sold 
to the people, and as a result a large group of 
the people do not care anything about it. If 
they did, Kentucky would keep abreast with 
her sister States. “Let George do it” is all 
right in many, instances. George can and 
does do many things, but he might not make 
a good director of vocational education. 


weekly improvement these particular patients 
show. Many a manic attack or disturbed 
state of a praecox has been averted, when 
recognized at.an early date and treatment 
prescribed. 

A salt glow is a procedure in which the 
patient stands in a foot-tub of warm water 
while moistened iced salt is applied to the 
body with a to-and-fro friction. The salt 
acts as a chemical irritant to the skin and a 
stimulus is produced by the rubbing of the 
sharp crystals on the body. 

Circulatién and muscle tone are improved 
and mild skin eruptions as found especially 


‘ in dementia praecox cases are cleared up. 


Following a salt glow the body is washed, 
usually with a Scotch douche or an alternat- 
ing douche. 

These two douches are given by means of 
a control table which is equipped with ap- 
pliances for regulating temperature and pres- 
sure. They resemble each other, in that they 
employ both hot and cold water. They differ, 
in that the Scotch douche consists of a single 
application of hot water from 1 to 5 minutes, 
followed by a short application of cold water, 
while in the alternating douche, hot and cold 
are repeatedly applied alternately. 

ee 


The water is applied by means of a nozzle 
and at a pressure between 30 and 50 pounds. 
Pressure acts as a massage to the body and 
may be increased or decreased, thereby get- 
ting a greater or lesser degree of stimulation. 

These treatments are subject to a great 
variety of modification. The longer the hot 
application, and the shorter the cold, the less 
pronounced are the stimulating effects. The 
treatment is always given according to the 
patient’s physical condition and reactive ca- 
pacity. 

.The alternate douche is given for a variety 
of effects, but the purpose for which. we use 
it is principally as an excitant—to stimulate 
skin activity, circulatory functions, and in- 
active nervous systems. These treatments 
have a psychic effect on patients.‘ They sleep 
better, gain in weight, take a personal pride 
in their appearance, and become more soci- 
able and less difficult to handle on the wards. 

In the treatment room for men, the neu- 
tral pack is administered. A pack is a pro- 
cedure in which the whole or part of the 
body is enveloped in a sheet wrung from 
water at a temperature of about 94 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and blankets applied in a syste- 
matic manner. 

All types of patients are treated, with the 
result that disturbed patients become quiet, 
and the apathetic, depressed cases greatly 
improved in physical and mental condition. 
If possible, packs should be given before a 
patient reaches a badly disturbed condition. 

A cooperative patient gradually becomes 
accustomed to being bound in sheets and 
blankets, learns to relax, and receives the 
greatest benefit from the treatment. Com- 
plete clinical records of treatments and packs 
are made by the nurse in charge. These 
show at a glance the daily progress made 
by patients. 

+ + 


Disturbed patients in which treatments and 
packs are indicated remain on the hydro- 
therapy ward until sufficiently recovered to 
justify their return to their residential wards. 
While on the hydrotherapy ward they are 
given packs and continuous baths. In a 
continuous bath the patient is immersed in 
a tub of constantly flowing water, which, by 
means of an automatic device, never varies 
more than 2 degrees in temperature, the 
range being from 94 degrees to 96 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

He remains in this bath for several hours, 
usually from 4 to 6. He is loosely clothed 
with a bath suit of muslin and reclines in a 
canvas hammock suspended in the tub. In 
this hammock he has the free use of arms 
and legs. As a sedative, hydrotherapy has 
taken the place of the drugs formerly used. 

In the men’s hydrotherapy ward, hypo- 
dermic injections of habit-forming drugs, 
such as morphine and hyoscin, have de- 
creased from 130 in 1922, to 2 in 1931, with 
not one recorded in 1932. Hydrotherapy is 
the answer to this marvelous record. 


Rehabilitation 
of Juvenile 


Delinquents 


Dr. J. M. Toner 
Director of Institutions, 
State of California 


ALIFORNIA'S expanded program of re- 
habilitating juvenile delinquents is 
bringing. record results in reshaping the 

lives of misguided youths in the State’s three 
correctional schools. 

In Whittier State School, California’s larg-. 
est institution for young delinquents, an 85 
per cent rehabilitation record has been 
reached. At least 85 per cent of the boys 
at Whittier are turned back to society fully 
rehabilitated. The remaining 15 per cent 
are classed as mentally deficient and the 
victims of an unfortunate background of he- 
redity. 

Records show thav many of these young- 
sters arriving at the institutions are under- 
nourished, underweight, and in poor physical 
condition. 

The school program is. aimed at buiding 
them up physically and mentally with a mix- 
ture of healthful recreation and educational- 
vocational class work, with the result that 
they graduate from Whittier as normal boys, 
in perfect health. 

These boys were not born bad. The larg- 
est portion of them are the victims of broken 
homes caused by divorce, domestic strife, and 
death Of parents, It all begins with the 
unpleasant home environment. 

The population of Californa’s three correc- 
tional schools at Whittier, Ventura and Ione 
is*1,130, a decrease of 13 as compared with 
July. It is gratifying that the population 
trend of these schools has shown a big de- 
crease during the last several months. 





